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Under care of Friends. Opens Ninth month 19th, 
1893. Ful! College Courses for young men and young 
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Thorough work; good care; moderate charges; 
nasium; laboratory; vocal training; music. 
Next term begins Nin 

circular. LOUIS B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Jenkintown, Pa. 
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MEETING OF FRIENDS. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
extensive grounds; ten teachers, all specialists ; 
three courses of study, the Scientific. the Classical 
and the Literary ; chemical, hysical, and biological 
et manual trainin ng. Speci al care will 

ven to the moral and religious training of the 
oy by teachers who are concerned Friends. 
Por circulars and other information, address, 
GEORGE L. MARIS, Principal. 


Langhene Friends? Graded School, 


FOR BOARDING AND DAY PUPILS OF 
BOTH SEXES. 
Guumentng Ninth month 4th, 1893. All the 
branches of a liberal education, including the Lan- 
8, cee Painting, etc., will be taught by a 
thorough uipped corps of efficient teachers. 
care will be given to the morals of the 
a" For circulars or further particulars apply to 
any of the committee, or to 
ESTHER HAVILAND, Principal. 
Langhorne, Pa. 


: j 
Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 
A boarding and day school for both sexes. Thor- 
—- courses preparing for admission to an 
rnishing a good business education. e school 
will open Ninth month 12th, 1898. Terms for board- 
ing scholars, $150 per school year. The school is 
under the care of Friends, and is pleasantly located 


on Long Island, about 30 miles from New York. For | 


catalogue and particulars, address 
FRANKLIN P. WILSON, Principal, 
Locust V alley, Long island. 
Between Sixth month 20th and Ninth month 10th. 
FREDERICK E. WILLITS, Secretary, 
Glen Cove, Long Tsland. 


Swarthmore Grammar School. 


SWARTHMOTE, PA. 


An Elementary and High School for Boarding | 


and Day Pupils of both sexes. 
For Catalogue, 


College preparatory. 


address 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Swarthmore, Penna. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Exc ellent corps of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. Healthfully and 

leasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one hour 
rom New York City. For Catalogue and particu- 
lars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


AY EWTOWN FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 

N ing and Day Pupils, will open Ninth month 
+ 4th, 1893. Fos further particulars address 
NETTIE 8S. MALIN, Principal, Coatesville, Pa., or 
LYDIA P. DUTTON, Clerk of Committee, Newtown 
Square, Delaware County, Pa. 


FOR BOARD- 
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INT®LLIGENCER. } 
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FIFTY-TWO GEMS FOR THE YEAR. 
XLIV. 

Reading furnishes the mind only with materials of know!- 
edge; it ts thinking that makes what we read ours. 
are of the ruminating kind, and it is not enough to cram 
ourselves with a great load of collections ; unless we chew 
them over again they will not give us strength and nourish 
ment. Joun Locke. 


PHILADELPHIA, ELEVENTH MONTH 
| institutions conducted by all branches of the Religious 


| present time. 


We | 


John Locke, b. near Beluton, Somerset, England, Eighth month 29, | 


1632; d. at Oates, in Essex, Tenth month 28, 1704; one of the great- 
est names in modern European intellectual history. 
passed during the stirring period of the Puritan revolution, and the 
Restoration found him a student at Oxford. 
theology, but a desire for free inquiry, in opposition to scholasticism 
and the fanaticism of the Puritans, deterred him from this course, and 
his natural inclination toward facts led him to the study of medicine, 
which he practiced for some time. But problems of society, the rela- 
tions of church and state, and the right of religious toleration and indi- 
vidual freedom were the chief themes of his thoughts. A friendship 
with the Earl of Shaftsbury resulted in his becoming the latter’s private 
secretary, and he was involved in a varied political experience the re- 


His boyhood was | 


He had an inclination to | 


4, 1893. { vol. XXI. No. 1094. 


Society of Friends, from the origin of the Society to the 
But a paper of this extent must manifestly 
be presented here only in outline, giving, as examples, a 
few of the leading institutions. 

Passing over, therefore, the first Boarding Schools of 
Friends, set up by the advice of George Fox in 1667, the 
first corporate action of the Society on education, in 
1672, the early attention of Friends to this subject in 
Philadelphia, resulting in the founding of Friends’ Public 
School, (now the ‘‘ William Penn Charter School’’), in 
1689 ; the Clerkenwell School, in London, where manual 
labor was so largely intermingled with intellectual train- 
ing, founded in 1702; the Ackworth School, which has 
been called the backbone of the Society of Friends in 
England, founded in 1779; the Nine Partners Boarding 
School, the first founded in this country, in 1796 ; West- 


| town Boarding School, which most nearly corresponds 


mainder of the active part of his life, which afforded him opportunity | 


for his favorite study. 
then the home of religious and civil liberty. Here he finished his 
famous ‘“‘ Essay Concerning Human Understanding,” upon which he 
had been engaged seventeen years. This and one or two minor works, 
embody his philosophy, the basis of which was the right of “ the indi- 
vidual thinker to follow freely the findings of experience.”’ 


STRUGGLE. 
’Tis well, O heart, no life of ease 
Before thee opens fair ! 
That perfect life would fail to please 
Which breathed but softer air. 


*Tis not when zephyrs kindly blow, 
And calmly, sweetly, steal ; 
When waters musically flow, 
And laugh along the keel, 


Tis in the dashing of life’s wave, 
And in the sudden shock ; 

*Tis when the soul, though stout and brave, 
Is ground as on the rock, 


That life’s objective port is neared, 
Its noblest courses run, 
And souls of men the straightest steered, 
To Isles of inward Sun. 
—/j. H. West, in “ Uplifts of Heart and Will.” 


EDUCATION IN THE RELIGIOUS SOCIETY 
OF FRIENDS. 


This included an exile of five years in Holland, | 


with the Ackworth School, founded in 1799; Friends’ 
Boarding School of Providence, R. I., founded in 1819; 
the great schools at York, England, for boys, founded in 
1828, and for girls in 1830; Friends’ Select Schools in 
Philadelphia, founded in 1832,—passing over all of these 
I say, and other important schools, we will turn our at- 
tention, for a few minutes to the first college ever estab- 


| lished under care of the Religious Society of Friends. 


HAVERFORD SCHOOL, 1833, AND COLLEGE, 1856. 


About thirty years after the opening of Westtown 
Boarding School, the subject of a more advanced educa- 


| tion among Friends began to be earnestly discussed. The 


feeling which then prevailed is well expressed in the wo ds 
of an article signed ‘‘Ascham,’’ in the columns of Zhe 


| Friend, of Philadelphia, which appeared in the spring of 


1830. It reads: ‘‘ 1 donot hesitate to express my con- 


| viction that, when the results of the plans of instruction 
| which now prevail among Friends are compared with the 


progress of society, the achievements of science, and the 
increased influence of letters, we shall be found to have 


| made no advance in any wise commensurate with the ad- 


vantages we have enjoyed, or with the responsibility 


| which our standing in the community imposes upon us.’’ 


For the three following years the attention of the Yearly 


| Meetings [of this body of Friends] of Philadelphia and 


Paper read by Dr. Edward H. Magill, at the World’s Congress of | 


Religions, Chicago, Ninth month 18, 1893, in the session devoted to 
the Society of Friends. 


It was in the year 1647 that George Fox, at the age of | 


23, began to assemble large bodies of Seekers after Truth 


Christains, and from that time to the present Friends 
have felt a deep and abiding interest in the proper educa- 
tion of their children. To secure this most desirable re- 
sult, schools under their own care were very early es- 
tablished. 


I have endeavored to collect and present in chrono- 


| them all. 


New York was directed toward ‘‘the establishment of a 
Seminary for teaching Friends’ children the higher 
branches of learning. ’’To this end the sum of about $60,- 
000 was raised by subscription, a farm of nearly 200 acres 
in Delaware county, Pa., was secured forasite, the neces- 
sary buildings were erected, and ‘‘ Haverford School’’ 
was opened for students on the 28th of Tenth month, 
1833. It suffered the difficulties and discouragements 


| apparently inseparable from new enterprises, but by wise 
by his earnest preaching of the simple faith of the Early | 


direction and the liberality of its managers, it survived 
It secured a competent corps of educated men 
as instructors, and twenty-three years later, in 1856, it 


| was regularly chartered as a College, becoming the first 


institution of Friends to claim this rank on either side of 
the Atlantic. It adopted liberal courses of study, both in 
letters and in science, for the completion of which it 


logical order, some account of the principal educational | gave the regular college degrees, and it was managed 








strictly in accordance with the principles of the Religious 
Society of Friends. It has now, for nearly forty years 
maintained an honorable place at the head of Friends’ 
colleges in this country, and its course of study compares 
favorably with that of other Colleges in the land. Its 
graduates are admitted regularly, on their diplomas, to 
the Senior Class at Harvard, or, at their option, to the 
graduate department in full standing. It should be men- 
tioned here, in this connection, that Jacob Jones, of 
Philadelphia, a few years since, left an estate of about 
half a million dollars which, at the death of his widow, 
is to revert to Haverford College without conditions. 


ERA OF THE BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Westtown and other boarding schools having been 
opened early in the century, and Haverford College in 
1856, followed soon after by other Friends’ colleges, the 
first half of the 19th century may be called the Era of 
Boarding Schools among Friends, while the last half is 
characterized by the development of the college idea. 
But this is true of this country only, for English Friends 
are still passing through the era of the Boarding School, 
although they are gradually preparing the way for the de- 
velopment of the college idea among them, by the intro- 
duction into their system of such an institution as Dalton 
Hall, and by the movement, now on foot, toward furnish- 
ing for young women Friends facilities like those offered 
to women at Girton and Newnham. 

After the opening of Haverford School, in 1833, some 
of the principal institutions which followed, but which 
we must now pass over with mere mention, for want of 
time, were : New Garden Boarding School (later Guilford 
College), in North Carolina, opened in 1837; Friends’ 
Central School of Philadelphia, opened in 1845 ; Friends’ 
Boarding School, of Richmond, Indiana, afterwards Earl- 
ham College, first opened in 1847 ; Flounders College, in 
England, for training teachers, opened in 1848 ; Friends’ 
Seminary, in New York, opened in 1861 ; and Friends’ 
Elementary and High School, in Baltimore, opened in 
1864. 

[Instead of passing New Garden Boarding School with 
mere mention of name and date, as I had originally in- 
tended, at the request of some Friends who have seen the 
full paper, I will introduce here the fuller account, as this 
is the only institution mentioned representing Friends 
in the South, and contains some points of especial in- 
terest. | 

Four years after the opening of ‘‘ Haverford School,’’ 
in 1837, the most important literary institution among 
Friends in North Carolina was opened at New Garden, 
Guilford county, under the name of ‘‘ The New Garden 
Boarding School.”” In the language of L. Lyndon Hobbs, 
the present President of Guilford College, ‘‘ this institu- 
tion had its origin in a deep religious concern for the 
education of the members of the North Carolina Yearly 
Meeting, and for the promotion of the Society of 
Friends.’’ The General Assembly of the State had 
granted it an act of incorporation in 1833, and on the rst 
of August, 1837, the school was opened with fifty students, 
—twenty-five boys and twenty-five girls. Among the 
various difficulties with which this school has had to 
contend was the prejudice existing against Friends in the 
South, especially during those years which immediately 
preceded our Civil War, on account of their anti-slavery 
sentiments. For the following interesting statement I am 
indebted to Mary Mendenhall Hobbs, the wife of the 
present President of Guilford College: ‘‘ Friends were 
looked upon with suspicion, and despised by the party in 
power. As a consequence, many of the strongest and 
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most thrifty left the State to find homes on the fertile free York, who has, first and last, given more than a quarter 








soil of the West. As it became evident that war was in- 
evitable, and would come, many more fled, leaving land 
and property unsold. At this time Dr. Nereus Menden- 
hall, the Principal of the New Garden Boarding School, 
had all of his goods packed, and at the railroad station, 
and family ready to follow in a day, when the word of the 
Lord came to him, distinctly bidding him remain here 
and stand by the school, come what would. The pros- 
pects in the West were flattering from a worldly stand- 
point, but true to his convictions of duty he remained, 
and, with Jonathan E. Cox, kept the school open through 
all the war, thus affording a shelter for many young men 
during those perilous times, and being the means in the 
Divine hand of assisting many who were conscripted to 
escape through the lines.’’ I may add that it is said that 
this is the only school in the South which was kept open 
entirely through the war, and never lost aclass. It is 
surely a worthy record for the Friends of North Carolina. 

The New Garden School, like Earlham, was one of the 
pioneer schools in the country in the coéducation of the 
sexes (really preceding Earlham by ten years), and not- 
withstanding the opposition in North Carolina to this 
method of education, it has now successfully practiced it 
for nearly sixty years. In its early history the school 
passed through many serious financial difficulties, but it 
was aided by the contributions of English Friends, and 
largely by the liberality of Friends of Baltimore and 
Philadelphia. It has done a very important work for 
education among the Friends of North Carolina for the 
past half century, and five years ago, in 1888, it was regu- 
larly chartered under the name of Guilford College, and 
its standing now enables its graduates to enter Haverford 
or Swarthmore in the senior classes. 

We will next give some attention to the largest Col- 
lege established by Friends in this country, one in which 
the perfect equality of the sexes is recognized, both in 
matters of instruction and in the management. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 1869. 


A concern for the higher education of their children, 
under guarded religious care, originating with some mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Baltimore, and soon ex- 
tending to those of Philadelphia and New York, began to 
be widely felt among Friends soon after the middle of 
present century. Addresses were issued to Friends, and 
many meetings were held, at which plans of organization 
were presented and discussed. As the movement which 
originated Westtown Boarding School, at the close of the 
last century, contemplated a school upon a larger scale 
than any previously established by Friends, so this move- 
ment, accepting the situation imposed by the growth of 
the College idea, which has characterized this second 
half of the century, contemplated the establishment of a 
college in which ‘‘an education could be received equal 
to that of the best colleges in the land.’’ Nor was it to 
be under the control of any of the three Yearly Meetings, 
within whose limits the movement originated, nor yet of 
the three meetings conjointly ; but it was proposed to 


| make it national in its character, although its charter was 


so drawn that it should always be controlled aud cirected 
by members of our Religious Society. And in its man- 
agement, from the beginning, women were included, in 
an equal number with men, having the same voice with 
them, and the institution was to be strictly coéducational, 
offering equal facilities to both sexes, who were to be 
taught together in the classes. The necessary funds were 
raised by subscription, and although in this paper persons 
cannot generally be named, it should be stated here that 
the largest subscriber was the late Samuel Willets, of New 
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of a million dollars toward the founding of the College ; 
and it should also be said that, but for the indefatigable 
and well-directed efforts of the late Edward Parrish of 
Philadelphia, who was made the first President of the 
College, it is very unlikely that this great work, under- 


taken by Friends, would so soon have been crowned with | 


success. 


Pa., for a site, a principal college building erected, at an 
expense of $225,000, and Swarthmore College, thus 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
THE YELLOW FEVER OF 1793. 
( Continued.) 
[ELIZABETH DRINKER’S JOURNAL CONTINUED. | 
Sept. 7. H.S.D. took a walk this evening to J. Perot’s, 


| and heard there of the death of one William Hays, who 
About 250 acres of land were secured in Delaware Co., | 


named after the home of George and Margaret Fox, in 
England, was opened, in the autumn of 1869, with about 


160 students of both sexes. This number, however, 
reached 188 before the close of the year. Of these, 26 
were members of the Freshman Class, all the rest belong- 
ing to the Preparatory School. Each year a class was 


lived near John Skyrin’s in Water St., and of the death 
of John Hockley—a young man apprentice to Jamey and 
Sammy Fisher. 

Sept. 8. First-day. Wm. Whitesides, tea merchant, 
died this morning at a place he had taken for his family 


| near ye Germantown road—he came out of ye City ill. 


"Tis remarkable that not one Negro has yet taken the in- 
fection—they have offered to act as nurses to the sick. 


| Doct. John Morris dead, anc several others whom we 


added to the College proper, until there was the usual | 


number of college classes, and after a time the Prepara- | 


| D. 


tory School was gradually diminished, by raising the 


standard of admission, and now, at the end of a little | 


more than two decades, the College proper only remains, 
with five classes, and its standard of scholarship is such 
that it compares favorably with many of our older Col- 


| upwards of a week past. 


leges, and its graduates, like those of Haverford, are ad- | 
mitted, upon their diplomas, to the Senior Class of Har- | 


vard. Since the organization of the College, a number 
of good schools, under the care of Friends, in New York, 


for the Freshman Class, and students from these schools 


don’t know. 
Sept. 9. Several carriages stopped to talk with H. 
Were informed of the death of Josiah Elfreth, who 
was buried as many others are, in 2 or 3 hours after their 
departure. None of our family have been to the City for 
J.1 and H. Pemberton here this 
afternoon—told us of the death of Wm. Waring and 
Peter Beck, the shoemaker, and more taken down ye last 
24 hours than has yet been known. 
J. S. was abroad this afternoon and brought word 


| home of ye death of Benj. Shaw Taylor, Matthew Par- 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Maryland, have | 
so arranged their courses of study as to prepare students | 


| afternoon. 


are admitted on the certificates of their Principals, with- | 


out examination. 


in one year, by subscription, without incurring any debt. 
The value of the land, buildings, apparatus, etc., is now 


ker, and Nancy Warner’s maid-servant. J. S. went this 
evening to S. Emlen’s for M. D., who has been there this 
She concluded to stay there all night, as they 
had heard of a man who came from ye City, who lay ill 


| in a field near ye 8th mile stone; that the Overseers 
The main building of the college was totally destroyed | 
by fire in 1881, but by the energy of Friends, was restored | 


estimated at more than half a million dollars, and it has a | 


permanent endowment fund of nearly the same amount. 
(Conclusion to Follow.) 


Gop gives everybody, I think, a cross, when he enters | Tommy Morris’s son Anthony thought to be near his end, 


When it comes into his hands, | one Abrahams, a Schoolmaster, and one Johnson, a 


| printer,—and great numbers taken down. 


upon a Christian life. 
what is it? It is the rude oak, four square, full of 
splinters and slivers, and rudely tacked together. 

I see some men carrying their cross just as rude as it was 
at the first. Others, I perceive, begin to wind about it 
faith and hope and patience, and at last their 
cross has been so covered with holy affections that it does 
not seem any more to be across. They carry it so easily 
and are so much more strengthened than burdened by it, 
that men almost forget that it is a cross, by the triumph 
with which they carry it. Carry your cross in such a 
way that there shall be victory in it.—Henry Ward 
Beecher. > 


We are but loving back Him who first loved us when 
we take the least blossom from His hand as from the hand 
of the friend who never offers us anything except with a 
thought, a benediction, peculiarly fitted to the gift and 
to our need. From every wild flower of the field we 
may drink as from a sacramental chalice overflowing with 
His love. —Zucy Larcom. 


Tue charities of life are scattered everywhere, enamel- 
ing the vales of human beings, as the flowers paint the 
meadows. ‘They are not the fruit of study, nor the privil- 
ege of refinement, but a natural instinct.—George 
Bancroft. 





would not go near him. 
Sept. ro. 


Weather warm. 
Josiah Lusbey, who is with Jacob Baker at 


| one Weaver’s, at a little distance from us, with their 


families, was here this afternoon. Informed us that he 
was in ye City yesterday ; that it was thought on First- 


| day last, from 50 to 100 had died, ye disorder having 


greatly increased ; that in Arch St., between Front and 


| Second Sts., many had died, and many were ill. 


Ye widow Bubb, John Coburn’s daughter, are dead— 


We have also 
heard to-day that the dead are put into their Coffins just 
as they die, without changing their clothes, or laying out ; 
and are buried in an hour or two after their decease ; that 
way is made to enter Friends’ burying ground? with the 
Hearse to ye grave; that graves are dug before they are 
spoke for, to be ready. Ye inhabitants leaving ye City 
in abundance. 

Sept. 11. Joshua Whitney came from ye City this 
morning. He had business with H. D.; says he saw two 
burials go into Friends’ burying ground at 7 o’clock, and 
many graves dug. Neigh’r Waln, Gideon and Anna 
Wells here—inform of the death of Anthony Morris, and 
the millstone maker and two of his sons in our neighbor- 
hood. Our Jo Gibbs came up this forenoon looking pale 
and weak. We would have been as well pleased if he 
had gone elsewhere, but he wanted to be with us. George 
Hesser appears unwilling that Jo should stay in his house 
as he came out of ye City and has been sick. H. D. 
sent him back with a letter to J. Drinker. He came up 
on foot—he has gone back on one of our Horses, to re- 
turn to-morrow with some Bedclothes for us. 

Governor Hamilton’s House at Bush Hill has lately 


('Jobn {Pemberton, brother to Israeland James He was a}rominent 
Friend, and esteemed minister, He went the next year, 1794, on a religicus 
706.) Germany, and died at Pyrmont, in Westphalia, in First month, 
1796. 


(? At 4th and Arch sts. ] 
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been used as an Hospital for those infected by the present 
prevailing fever. 

Sept. 12. Jo brought a 
from the City. He is gone to 
where his relations are. John 
Widow Davis, near him, is dead, 
ye death of her son’s wife. We were informed, 2 or 3 
days past, that two or three dead bodies were thrown into 
Friends’ burying ground over ye wall.! 

ihe weather is cooler now. 

Sept. 13. We hear of the deaths of Benj. 
wife, Libert, an apothecary, 
French Consul, and many taken ill. H.S. D. came to 
us from Downingstown just after dinner. Jacob Shriner, 
in Second St., dead, Joseph Shoemaker, son of Jonathan, 
John Reynold, clerk to Montgomery, Matthew Parker’s 
wife—he died himself last week. Joseph Hopkins some- 
time last week. 

Sept. 14. The 
abated. Bertier, and 


letter, &c., this morning 
Trent-town for sometime, 
Drinker writes that ye 


Olden’s 
Whiteall’s wife, Dupont, a 


sickness in ye C ity by no means 
others dead. ’Tis said that W. 
Sansom is near his end, that his coffin is bespoke, and his 
grave dug, a common thing now. We have heard this 
evening of the death of Wm. Anthony, son of Capt’n 
Anthony, and of one Vincent M. Pelosi. Fine weather. 

Sept. 15. First-day. The report of yesterday con- 
cerning Wm. Sansom proves to be a mistake—he has 
been ill. but is better. A son of Dan’l Thomas, miller,? 
was buried this morning at Chestnut Hill of this fever. 
He came lately from ye City—several sick in German- 
town, but ‘tis not certainly known what ails them. 

Wm One Stine, next door to the 
Buck, over the road, sth of a mile from us, is to 
be buried this evening. 

Sept. 16. What we have heard from ye City to-day 
was gloomy and distressing deaths of several we 
did not know. One Lewis a Frenchman, who 
has for sometime past constantly attended our uptown 


Zane’s wife dead. 
not the ! 


meeting. 

I took a short walk this evening with Sally Brant. 
Leaded waggons coming out of ye City, a melancholy 
sight. Last week was the time ap pointed [for us] to re- 
turn home, if things had been as usual, as next week is 
our Yearly Meeting. 

Sept. 17. The grievous accounts of this day are, that 
Abby Morris, widow of Dr. John Morris, who died a 
week or ten days ago is also gone, Isaac Parish, son of 
Isaac. Sammy Morris, son of Sam’l, Cornelius Barns, a 
man and wife known to S. Emlen, Polly, a little girl who 
Jones, are said to be dead. 

"gone to Bethlehem, Dr. Rush unwell, Dr. 


the time of 


lived with R. 

Dr. Kuhn 
Wistar better.‘ 

Sept. 18. Ye people moving in crowds from ye City. 
We have heard this forenoon of the deaths of Isaac Tay- 
lor, and wife of one Henry Shaw, who died some days 
past. 

Sept. 19. Jacob Baker called. He says, that he has 
been informed that there were 40 odd burials in ye 
Lutheran burying ground, and upwards of 30 in ye Pot- 
on Third-day last ; if so, how many must have 


ters’ field, 





1 This rumor was certainly not correct ] 


? Daniel Thomas was a miller at “The Crooked Billet,” 
Montgomery county, ancestor of many of the family name.] 
‘The meeting in Keyes Alley, now New Street, between Front and Sec- 
ond, Race and Vine.] 

¢ Dr. Benjamin Rush, Dr. Adam Kuhn, Dr. Casper Wistar, all prominent 
syhysicians. Dr Rush being at the head of the profession He was born in 
yberry (1745), and was one of the signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence. He kept a careful diary during the fever, which he made the basis of 
a history of it, and which was pub lished subsequently. He first held that the 
fever was “ contagious,”’ but afterward took the opposite view : his theories 
and his practice caused much controversy. William Cobbett (** Peter Porcu- 
pine "’), assailed him so concerning them, in his Gazefte, that Dr. Rush sued 
him aud recovered $5000 damages which practically ruined Cobbett, and 

obhged him to leave Philadelphia. | 


now Hatboro, 


and we have heard of 
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been in ye City ? Joseph Potts and Joseph Mente dined 
with us—the latter is on his return from the Indian treaty. 
A small frost last night, cool and pleasant this day. 
J. Pemberton here this afternoon; he, H. D., and Jos. 
Moore went to Edmund Randolph's, who is at present 
with his family on ye York road. We have heard to-day 
of the death of one Wigton and his wife, a schoolmaster 
in Fourth St., of ye wife of one Col. North. There is a 
Dr. Warner said to be very ill, at present in Germantown, 
of ye yellow fever, otherwise ye people here are generally 
healthy. 

H. D. has concluded to send Sam Skyrin to town to- 
morrow on an errand, and to go himself ye next day to 
ye select meeting. J. P. talks also of going. This is a 
very fine evening. 

Sept. 20. Wm. Savery and young Marshall called 
here before meeting—Wm. just returned from the treaty.! 
H. D., M.S., J. S., A. S., H. S. D. went to meeting,—a 
large meeting. M. D., who [ expected was also gone to 
meeting with E. Emlen came home. They had been 
much alarmed at neighbor Snider’s, where S[amuel] 
E[mlen] lodges, by one of ye overseers calling over ye 
door, ‘* be upon your guard, for the Doctor says, that ye 
woman over the way has the Disorder, and that very 
badly.”” S.E 
further off. 

Dr. Lusby here this afternoon; says he has heard 
that since second day morning 390 or upwards have been 
buried—and we have this evening been informed of ye 
deaths of Doct. John Penington, another son of Jacob 
Morgan, a son of Moses Bartram, Sam’| Taylor, Jacob S. 
Howel, also a son of Mordecai Lewis. Sam came back 
from ye City in good time, brought a Letter from 
J. Drinker informing of sickness in his family, but not 
considered dangerous. 

Sept. 21. H. D. left us after breakfast, Sam drove. 
Sally Emlen with all her family have moved from Christian 
Snider's to White-Marsh ; they hired a waggon of Leonard 
Stoneburner to take their goods. 'Tis said that several 
persons are ill in Germantown. 

H. D. returned about 5 o’clock,—s5o persons at the 
select meeting—they have adjourned to next 3d day.? 
He saw but two or three burials while there. Heard of 
the death cf Polly Pusey, who died in ye Hospital, and 
of ye daughter of Jas. Starr, and their Maid. He also 
heard of the deaths of Stephen Maxfield’s daughter, and 
Edw’d Brooks’ wife in Cable lane. Fine, clear weather. 

Sept. 22. First-day. We have heard of the deaths 
of one Shive and his wife, of one Smith, and several of 
his family, of Benj’n Poultney, Thos. Lea, one Glover, 
etc. James O’Mahoney, merchant, dead. 

Sept. 23. The poor woman opposite to Snider’s is 
dead—nobody but her husband and several little children 
with her. Ye disorder rages in ye City. Jacob Baker 
and Josiah Lusby called—they say that Parson Blair has 
removed his family. Christopher Kucher is dead above 
us, about the 11th milestone ; he came from ye City some 
days past ; one Major More, a keeper of a Livery Stable 
is dead, one Mayo, an English merchant, also gone. Billy 
Gardner, our neighbor’s son, and Dick Folwell stopped 
at ye door this forenoon ; W. G. says, that his Father and 
family are gone to Christiana Bridge, [Delaware, near 


. was so disturbed that they intend moving 


[! This relates to the Conference with the Indians at Sandusky, Ohio, in the 
Sixth month. It was attended by John Parrish, William Savery, and John 
Eliott, of Philadelphia, Jacob Lindley of Chester county, ‘and Joseph 
Moore and William Hartshorne, of New Jersey, as a committee of Friends to 
secure justice 'o the Indians No treaty was made, however, this year. See 
Jacob Lindley’s Journal of his trip, a very in'eresting narrative, in “ Friends’ 
Miscellany,” volume II. Joseph Moore died of the fever, a few days after 
this entry.] 


[? This was the Yearly Meeting of Ministers and Elders. The business 
sessions of the general Yearly Meeting began on the 23d and concluded on 


| the 25th. ] 


* 





Wilmington] and have shut up ye House ; there is scarcely 
a family in our square but are gone ; he says that 7 persons 
have died in one of the little houses in our alley.! 

Ye widow of one Stine who died here about a week 
ago, went after her husband’s death to ye City, where she 
also died. Rob’t Roberts, Betsy Folwell’s husband, and 
his niece, are said to be dead. No H. D. to-night. I 
earnestly wish that the meeting may adjourn to-morrow 
morning. 

Sept. 24. CC. Kucher’s body was carried by this 
morning in a Hearse, about 4 o’clock, to be interred in 
ye City. The woman that died opposite Snider’s was 
buried yesterday. They say that nobody would assist ; 
and her husband was under the necessity of putting 
her in her coffin, and that into ye Hearse—then a man 
took her to ye grave. 

The New York stage passed this door to-day. They 
are endeavoring to stop ye communication between us 
and New York—they are not permitted to cross at 
Trenton. 

William and self took a short walk, found H. D. at 
home when we returned. Our neighborhood is deserted, 
and two of our Girls went away -to their relations in the 
country, when H. D. and sister came up. Meeting of 
Ministers and Elders concluded, but not ye meeting of 
business, which has not adjourned, as I wished it would. 
The two sons of Caty Mullen, an apprentice lad and 
maid, are dead. Fred Hailer’s wife, Rob’t Sowerby, 
blacksmith, William Young, and Ben Catheral’s son are 
also dead. Richard Humphseys also—many are ill. 

Sept. 25. H. D. gone again to town—John Pember- 
ton not gone. Rich’d Morris and Anna Wells here this 
morning. ‘They inform of the deaths of Jacob Catheral, 
son of Isaac; Jabez Fisher, son of Miers, Chris’r 
Kucher’s son, Andrew Clow, Benj’n Poultney’s widow, 
Jos. Gilchrist, merchant, Peter Aston’s widow, and 
Christian Hahn, near our dwelling in Front St. A 
second student of Dr. Rush also dead. 

Sept. 26. The mournful accounts last evening from 
the City of increasing mortality affected our Landlord, 
G. Hesser, so as to keep him all night awake on acct. of 
H. D. being in the City. James Galbraith and a Dr. 
Linn said to be dead. J. S. met on the road Thos. 
Masters, Cooper, with a sick son of his in the Chaise, a 
young man, who was very yellow with the disorder. He 
brought him out of Town—will find it very difficult to 
get any admittance anywhere in ye country. H. D. 
came after dinner, the [yearly] meeting . concluded. 
Though he told us of but one death that we had not 
heard of, as he was not in the way of hearing much, yet 
’tis generally thought that there is little or no abatement 
of ye disorder. Isaac Miller dead, many taken down. 
The weather pleasant, tho’ dry and dusty. 

Sept. 27. Joseph Moore here this morning. He read 
parts of his journal, to us, which he kept while at ye 
Indian treaty. ‘Tis generally agreed that this very 
alarming disorder is as bad, or worse than ever. S. 
Coates told some one in Germantown to-day that there 
were 10 Graves opened in Friends’ burying ground this 
morning. I heard yesterday that Coffins were kept ready 
made in piles, near ye State-House, for poor people. 
Jacob Baker’s man was this evening in Hesser’s kitchen ; 
he says that his mistress’s brother has been in town to- 
day, and reports that matters are better, and rather an 
abatement—so say some others. Perhaps they build ona 
change that has taken place in ye weather—it has rained 
somewhere, and the air is much cooler. J. Perot heard 


that they dig trenches in ye Potters field to bury ye dead. 


[' Drinker’s Alley, running from Front to Second, between Arch and 
Race streets. | 
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Deaths—Samuel Griscomb and daughter, Chris’r Hanson 
and wife, Sam’ Fisher’s wife’s sister from Rhode Island,! 
a clerk of Benj’n Dorsey’s, and a clerk of Meredith, ye 
Tanner, a third of Dr. Rush’s pupils, Jas. Smith, in 
Third St.—Philip Clumburge, barber, he died some 
days ago. 

Sept. 28. A fine, cool morning. William and Henry 
set out after breakfast, 814 o’clock, in ye old Chaise for 
Sucks county. H. D. and M. S.? left us at 9 in J. S.’s 
Chaise for G. Roberts at Point-no-point. ; 

Michael Prager, a merchant of Philada. died this 
morning in Germantown of ye Yellow Fever. He was 
refused a burying in ye burying places, and was interred 
in ye Orchard back of ye house where he died, a few 
hours after his decease. Ye second sister of Caleb 
Lowans is dead—13 were buried yesterday in Friends’ 
burying-ground. Elizabeth Brogden, sister to Molly 
England, dead some days since. G. Hesser tells us this 
evening that Philip Care’s wife is dead. J. Drinker ina 
letter of this morning to H. D. says nothing of an abate- 
ment. Cool and very pleasant. 

(Zo be Continued. ) 


[Sarah Rodman, sister of Hennah Rodman Fisher, and aunt of Deborah 
*, Wharton.] 

[?These initials, which several times occur, mean Mary Sandwith, the 
unmarried sister of Elizabeth Drinker. They were orphans, daughters of 
William Sandwith. } 


PLATFORM OF THE MOHONK INDIAN 
CONFERENCE. 

The usual autumn conference of “ Friends of the Indian” was 
held at Lake Mohonk, N. Y., at the kind invitation of Albert K. 
Smiley, in the week ending Tenth month 14. The following resolu- 
tions were adopted. 

THE celebration this year of the discovery of America 
recalls the injuries done by the white man during four 
centuries to the race which was found in possession of the 
continent. It is hardly two decades since our Govern- 
ment began to try to make civilized citizens out of those 
it had allowed to remain barbarians. The progress made 
during this short time is gratifying, though much less 
than we might have made, considering how few in num- 
ber the Indians are, and how plain are our duties to them. 

We believe that the United States Government should 
apply to the Indian problem a well-defined purpose to 
hasten as rapidly as possible the complete absorption of 
the Indians in the body politic. A change of adminis- 
tration always awakens especial concern ; and we desire 
that those charged with new responsibilities may, among 
their many other cares, see to it that further progress is 
made instead of retreat. President Cleveland’s own ex- 
pressed interest in this subject, both in this and his former 
administration, gives us hope that he will impress his ad- 
visers and executive officers with a correspondingly earnest 
purpose. 

We believe that Indian administration is not political 
in its nature, and ought not to be controlled or disturbed 
by party politics. President Grant and his successors to 
the present time have all recognized this principle, and 
have tried with some earnestness to put it info practice, 
so that already many of the employés in the service are 
under civil service rules. But under both the last admin- 
istration and that which preceded it, in too many cases 
good agents and inspectors were removed to make room 
for untried men. ‘This is most disastrous, and should 
cease. It isa crime against good government to make 
the Indian service serve not the Indian but the politician. 
We ask the President to carry on the reform already in- 
augurated, by extending the civil service rules to all 
those positions to which they are applicable, and to ob- 


| serve the spirit of the reform in all appointments and re- 
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movals in the Indian service. We ieabae earnestly ask 
all newspapers and other guides of public sentiment to 
—— the President in his prosecution of this reform. 

e believe that every Indian child should receive an 
dels education, and the children should be required 
to attend the schools provided, except that parents should 
have the same liberty to send their children to other 
schools, at their own charges, as is allowed to white par- 
ents. Our Government has now provided school accom- 
modations for three-fourths of the Indian children ; 
schools should be immediately supplied for the remaining 
fourth. While primary education should be given to all, 
the education of promising youth should not be cut 
short, but carried on so as to fit them to be teachers and 
industrial guides to their people. 

We believe that the Indian trust funds held by the 
Government, but belonging to the Indians, should be ex- 
pended for the Indians, and not divided among white 
men to satisfy fictitious and rapacious claims. We sug- 
gest that a statute of limitation be enacted to cut off all 
depredation claims not presented within a reasonable 
time, and that stale claims against Indian trust funds 
should be rejected. 
dian trust funds be expended for the speedier education 
and civilization of those to whom they belong, and that 
in all future legislation in reference to the sale of surplus 
reservation lands this purpose be held in view. 

We commend to the public the good work done for 
the Indain by voluntary societies, philanthropic and re- 
lig ious. 
the interests of the Indian should be carefully watched, 
that so long as the selfish spoil system continues, the In- 
dian may have disinterested friends to defend his cause 
at home and in Washington, as well as to supplement the 
work of Government agents and teachers. 
on all those churches 
declined to receive aid from the Government in support 


And we urge 


of their schools the imperative duty of making up the | 


amount so that the Indian children shall not suffer a dimi- 
nution of school privileges. 


We believe it is no longer a question what ought to be | side, as He who made one made both. 


done for the Indian, 
sentiment is formed ; 


but what sha// be done. Public 
it should be carried into effect. 
We therefore recommend that a permanent committee be 
constituted by this Conference, consisting of five persons, 

' whom the president of this Conference shall be chair- 


man, whose duty it shall be to prepare an appeal to the | are not doing God’s work. 


American people embodying these acc epted principles, to 
secure the indorsement of them by representative men of 
all religious bodies and geographical sections, and to urge 
them upon the public through the press, and upon Con- 
gress and the officials at Washington by personal appeal. 
Among these principles, accordingly, we include : 

1. The extension of the rules or the principles of 
civil service reform, so as to remove utterly from party 
politics the appointment of Indian agents, 
agents, and inspectors. 


. 


2. Appropriations sufficient to equip and maintain a 


system of schools adequate to provide for all Indian chil- | 


dren of school age, not otherwise provided for, and com. 
pulsory attendance of children at these or other schools. 
3. The protection of Indian trust funds against un- 


education and civilization of the Indian. 


4. The breaking up of the reservation as rapidly as | ° 


the interests of the Indian will allow, and the incorpora- 
tion of the Indians in the mass of American citizens. 

5. Due provision made by congressional appropria- 
tion and from trust funds for the maintenance of legal 


protection, for schools, roads, and other public burdens, 


were shocked when Jesus seemed to neglect them. 


and missionary bodies which have | 


| the inside, must be made pure and clean. 


allotment | 





in counties where Indians have received allotments of 
lands which, by protected Indian title, are exempt from 
all taxation, in order that no unjust burden may be put 


| upon other resident citizens of these counties. 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 


No. 43.—ELEVENTH MonrTuH 12, 1893. 
JESUS PRONOUNCES WOES AGAINST THE PHARISEES. 


GOLDEN TExT.—Ye tithe mint and rue and every herb, and pass 
over judgment and the love of God: but these ought ye to have done, 
and not to leave the other undone.—Luke I1 : 42. 


Scripture Reading : Luke 11: 37-54. 
HISTORICAL. 


In the teaching of the Jewish priests much emphasis 
was laid upon ‘‘ cleanliness.’’ Certain things and certain 
animals were ‘‘ unclean.’’ Contact with these, or certain 
conditions, or certain actions, rendered human beings 
‘‘unclean.’’ To use herbs without giving one-tenth part 
as a tithe made the herbs unclean, and therefore the per- 
son using them unclean also. To tread upon a grave or 


| to touch a sepulchre made an individual ‘‘ unclean.’’ To 
We urge that, wherever possible, In- | 


neglect certain washings of the person at particular times 
was to be ‘‘unclean.’’ “The Pharisees taught the neces- 
sity for strictness in observing all these old practices, and 
He 
therefore spoke to them in the words of our golden text. 
He went on to say that they were like tombs, referring to 


| the habit of whitewashing such places, so that all who 
In this crisis it is of the utmost importance that | 


saw them should know to avoid them. If they were not 
whitewashed, and, as Jesus’ mentions in Luke 11: 44, 
the tombs appear not, people might walk over them, and 
so become ‘‘ unclean’’ innocently. Very many chapters 
in the Old Testament are devoted to these matters of 
cleanliness and uncleanliness about which the Pharisees 
were so strict. 

TEACHING. 

The lesson is obvious. Jesus came to call men to the 
spirit of true goodness, not to the old letter of the law. 
He tells them to consider the inside, as well as the out- 
He commends to 
their attention ‘‘ judgment and the love of God.’’ To 
us, to-day, the lesson is quite as important as it was then 
to the people of Judea. Too often we perform the out- 
ward act of obedience to God’s law in a formal way, 
without entering into the spirit of love, without which we 
If we preserve an outward 
appearance of right living, many times the inward moni- 
tor calling to pure thoughts, to kindly ministrations, is 
unheeded. With no great sin apparent to those around 
us, the greatest sin, of disobeying God’s voice in the 
heart, may exist within us. Not only the outside, but 
Not only must 
the ‘‘tithes’’ be paid, but ‘‘ judgment and the love of 
God’’ must be dominant over all. 


LESSON NOTES. 
The regulations among the Jews for the burial of the 
dead were very strict ; in Numbers 19 we find that ‘‘ Who- 
soever toucheth one that is slain with the sword in the 


| open fields, or a bone of a man, or a grave, shall be un- 
just claims and their expenditure as far as possible for the | 


clean seven days.”’ John Kitts says: ‘‘ For these 
minute and careful regulations there were many reasons: 
They would tend to lessen the spread of any infectious 
disease of which the person may have died ; they would 
oblige the people to inter their dead soon, and not keep 
them embalmed in their houses for years, as did the 
Egyptians. They would insure the timely burial of 
strangers. They would oblige them to bury all the slain, 
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foes as well as friends, after a battle. They would oblige 
the people everywhere to have their places of interment 
outside of their towns, a wise practice which some 
parts of Europe have yet tolearn. ‘Thus the Hebrew law, 
by the simple principle of assigning a defiling quality to 
a dead body, effected, without detailed legislation, many 
important objects, at some of which modern civilization 
is only beginning to arrive. 
to respect and admiration. 

‘¢ The doors of sepulchres, indeed the whole external 
surface, unless they were so conspicuous without it as to 
be readily discovered and known, were painted white on 
the last month of every year. 
tice was, by a timely warning, to prevent those who came 
to the feast of the Passover from approaching them and 
thus becoming contaminated.’’ 


performance of acts of mercy and brotherly love had 
come to occupy a secondary place. 
restore ‘‘ judgment and the love of God’’ 
prominence. He depicted without gloss the superficial 
character of the Pharisees’ religion, showing them that 
their scrupulous care in tithing their possessions, even 


not stand for true religion ; that the offering to the Lord, 
to be acceptable, must be accompanied by a loving heart. 


such ‘* whited sepulchres.’’ 
Nicodemus to prove that there was one whose mind was 
ready to receive the truth, and there must have been 
many other true worshipers of God and workers of 
righteousness. 


THE SOUTHERN SC HOOL S: 
SUGGESTION. 


The correspondent who forwards us the following communication 
states that it was read in White Water (Ind.) Monthly Meeting. It 
was approved, and a Friend appointed to receive the money. The 
suggestion seems to be a practical one that may result in good to both 
givers and receivers. 


THE statement in one of the Epistles to our late Indiana 


A TIMELY 


two schools in the South for Colored children, which we 


have been helping to support, impressed me as being the | 


key to the solution of this difficulty. 


After the meeting was over a train of thought sug- | 
gested itself to my mind in regard to it, which seemed to | 


me so practical that I feel in duty bound to circulate it 
among our members. This is the plan that presented 
itself : 


months, a little less than two centsa month. In each 
home or room of those having only a room to call home, 


and a card attached stating that this is the fund for the 


Colored Schools of the South, (or Martha Schofield and | 


Abby Munroe schools. ) 


Every month the pennies, or every quarter the five | 


cents of each member of the family should be religiously 
deposited, and the contents sent to the monthly meeting, 
some Friend being appointed to receive it, and the report 


of the amount from each meeting be reported in the | 


meeting, together with the membership of the meeting 
so that it may be known whether the full quota of the 
monthly meeting has been raised, and then forwarded to 
the Quarterly Meeting and a like report might be given 
at the Quarter of all the monthly meetings that it may 
be known whether the Quarter has raised its full quota 


Such legislation is entitled | 





Jesus now desired to | 
to their proper | 


| Meeting stock, 
| etc., and many feel that the necessities of their own fami- 
| lies are numerous and pressing. 


| spent at the World’s Fair is a lesson to the country. 
| Government did not pay the bills. 
| girl, paid his or her own bills. 
Twenty cents a year is five cents for every ‘¢hree | 





according to its membership, walt then fipwind the amount 
from each to some one person who may be selected for 
the purpose and who will send direct to the schools each 
Quarter. As areminder and a stimulus to others, have 
these reports published in the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
for the information of all. 

Could not the amount be collected without other 
solicitation than the fair presentation of the case at each 
meeting? Could not this be done without taking many 


minutes in our business meetings? and is it not as practi- 
: g } 


cal Christian work as any of the business transacted? I 


| wish I might make the earnest appeal to every man, 
The object of this prac- | 


woman, and child who is a member of our Society, to hold 


| a little conference with himself, asking only the Father to 
| come in, and then discuss this point, with a care commen- 
surate to the importance of its results, to those children 
The regulations for outward conduct had grown to | 


such importance, that with a certain class of people the | ask of his own conscience, under the eye of the Master, 


in the South and their self-denying teachers. Let each 
‘« Ts it worth while to do it? Can I afford to do it? Can 
I afford mot to do it? 

Dear Friends, I know there may be some who could 
not do even this, and I would not judge any—let each 
settle it for himself. At least for every one who is com- 


| fortably sheltered and fed and clothed, might not this be 
down to so nearly a worthless thing as their herbs, would | 


done? If any one feels that he can put in his box double 
his share, may God give him grace to do it, for that pos- 


| sible some one who may not be able, and this shall become 
Though these hypocritical professors were so sternly re- | 
buked by Jesus, we must not suppose that they were all | 
We have the account of | 


to his own soul one of those sweet secrets known only to 
himself and his Maker. 

There is a line somewhere about the ‘secret art of 
pure self-sacrifice.’’ I believe these little hidden acts are 
the ones that minister more to our growth in grace than 
many of the outward ones which are ‘‘ seen of men.’’ 

There are many other calls for money—our Yearly 
literature Committee, outside charities, 


May not the very reason 
that we have so little to give for any beside our own, be 
due to the fact that we have not given ‘‘ freely as we have 
received.’’ Let us study the text,—‘‘ There is that scat- 


| tereth and yet increaseth and there is that withholding 
| more than is meet but it tendeth to poverty.’’ 

Yearly Meeting that twenty cents from each member of | 
our society annually would meet all the expenses of the | 


We hear many strong sermons on doing the little 
good acts that are in our reach, many beautiful bits of 
poetry and sentiment, which we all agree with. Now 
then let us do #¢. 


THe CARLISLE SCHOLARS AT THE Fair.—The week 
which Captain Pratt and his four hundred Indian students 
The 
Each student, boy or 
At the beginning of sum- 
mer, Captain Pratt told the students that he would take 


| any of them to the World’s Fair who would earn money 


| enough while working out among the farmers. 
a small basket or box might be placed on mantel or shelf | 


These 
four hundred students all earned their own fare and ex- 
penses while absent. They were allowed perfect liberty 
to go by themselves about the grounds or through the 
buildings, simply reporting at night at the hotel where 
they stopped. Some of them visited Buffalo Bill’s Wild 
Indian Show. They were self-respecting gentlemen and 
ladies and justified the confidence placed in them. These 
are the people of whom it is [wickedly] said, ‘‘ There is 
no good Indian but a dead Indian.’’— Zhe Independent. 


Just in proportion as a man becomes good, divine, 
Christ-like he passes out of the region of theorizing, of sys- 
tem building, and hireling service, into the region of 


beneficent activities. It is well to think well. It is 


divine to act well.—AHorace Mann. 
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MACAULAY’S HISTORICAL INACCURACY. 
Tue Friends have felt aggrieved with Macaulay, ever 
since he showed, in his offensive allusion to George Fox, 
and more particularly, in his unjust and grossly inaccurate 
treatment of William Penn, so decided a lack of the his- 
toric insight and the judicial temper. But it is probable 
that not many understand how completely Macaulay, who 
thirty or forty years ago was rated so highly, has become 
discredited as a historian. His brilliancy of style capti- 
vated the mass of readers, and as it takes a long time tor 
the truth, clad in plain dress, and, perhaps, traveling 
afoot, to catch up with falsehoods mounted on brilliantly 
caparisoned steeds, the early impressions concerning his 
work have but slowly been replaced by a more correct 
judgment. The late William Edward Forster, of England, 
in a pamphlet which was subsequently added to an edition 
of Clarkson’s ‘‘ Life of Penn,’’ exposed satisfactorily the 
injustice of the chief allusions to Penn made by Macaulay 
in his ‘‘ History of England,’’ and a still more energetic 
and critical writer, John Paget, a London barrister, in a 
work published in 1861, by the Blackwoods, called ‘‘ The 
New Examen,’’ made such a searching and exhaustive re- 
view of the historian’s treatment, not only of Penn, but 


of others, as left his work in a most sorry plight. 


The subject has come to our attention, just now, 
in England entitled 


(London : 


through the issue of a new book 


** Macaulay: Warren Hastings,”’ Macmillan 


& Co.), in which many important statements made by 
Macaulay in his celebrated essay on Warren Hastings are 
thoroughly examined, and their general untrustworthiness 


clearly shown. In a review of the book, the London 


Atheneum, of the 16th of Ninth month, says: 


‘“« The evil that men do lives after them, and Macaulay's essay on 
Warren Hastings affords a signal example of the truth contained in 
the words which Shakespeare puts into Antony’s mouth. It is nearly 
a century since the great Proconsul was acquitted by the House of 
Lords of all the high crimes and misdemeanors laid to his charge by 
Philip Francis and the great Whig leaders of his day. But the old 
slanders born of personal malice were not allowed to die out. James 
Mill, the historian of India, worked them up into his voluminous nar- 
rative, and Macaulay afterwards drew from Burke’s speeches and 
Mill’s history the main ingredients of that review article which has 
charmed and misled a vast multitude of readers during the last fifty 
years. Thanks to the labors of Stephen, Forrest, Strachey, and a few 
others, some of us know how large a legacy of evil Macaulay has left 
behind him in that masterpiece of pictorial rhetoric. The famous essay 
is in fact much less of a history than a romance, so far at least as Hast- 
ings and his friend Impey are concerned. It has cast over the memory 
of Warren Hastings a cloud which time only, aided by clearer knowl- 


edge, may succeed in dispelling.” 
This overhauling of Macaulay’s misrepresentation of 


Hastings and others, in connection with events in India, 


began years ago, but it has been brought now to the | 
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point where such a critical journal as the Atheneum sums 
up the matter in the way we have just quoted. It is worth 
noting, therefore, as satisfactory progress made in the cor- 
rection of Macaulay’s errors, and the establishment of a 
proper understanding of his faults as a historian. If it 
were thought—as once was supposed by many—that his 
History of England could be relied on as a truthful nar- 
rative of events, and a correct estimate of men, it would 
necessarily make less easy the disproof of his charges against 
William Penn—charges which, notwithstanding the earn- 
est and‘respectful protest of the English Friends and 
others, he dogmatically and offensively adhered to. Penn’s 
character stands before the world, excepting only in 
Macaulay’s pages, as one of those which we delight to 
honor, and it is a satisfaction, therefore, to have it clearly 
demonstrated that the one discordant voice is not entitled 
to serious consideration. 


By an oversight of the printers, the outside cover of 
last week’s issue was dated Tenth month 21, instead of 28. 
The inside dates are correctly given. Some of our sub- 
scribers, (who it seems look at the date on the outside, 


before turning within), were misled by the error. 


WE are requested to say that Howard M. Jenkins has _ 
received from a Friend at Haddonfield, N. J., five addi- 
tional ‘‘ Extracts’’ from the Minutes of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting of years preceding 1749, namely: 1737, 
1741, 1744, and 1747. He will still be obliged 
for any of the other years (except those mentionad last 
week as already in his possession). 


17398, 


BIRTHS. 


FOULKE.—At Moorestown, N. J., Ninth month 25, 1893, to 
Joseph T. and Laura L. Foulke, a son, who is named Thomas Albert. 

SATTERTHWAFTE.— At Edgemont, near Langhorne, Bucks 
county, Pa., Tenth month 13, 1893, to William and Mary C. Satterth- 
waite, a son, who is named Amos. 


MARRIAGES. 

BLACKFAN—KIRK.—At the residence of the bride’s mother, 
Solebury, Bucks county, Pa., on Tenth month 18, 1893, by Friends’ 
ceremony, Edward Blackfan and Florence J. Kirk, all of Solebury. 

DUDLEY—BRANIN.—Tenth month 18, 1893, at the residence 
of the father of the bride, under the care of Chester Monthly Meeting, 
Moorestown, N. J., Levi L., son of Clayton H. and Anna R. Dudley, 
of Moorestown, and Emma J., daughter of Levi J. and Esther S. 
Branin, of Medford, N. J. 

HOUSEKEEPER—CRAFT.—On Fifth-day, Tenth month 26, 
1893, by Friends’ ceremony, Arndt K. Housekeeper and Martha G., 
daughter of Edwin and Elizabeth W. Craft, all of Philadelphla. 

LIPPINCOTT—SHOEMAKER.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Tenth month 11, 1893, under the care of Chester Monthly 
Meeting held at Moorestown, N. J., Joseph Lippincott, of Moorestown, 
son of Hannah D. and the late Asa R. Lippincott, and Caroline F. 
Shoemaker, daughter of Nathan A. and Mary P. Shoemaker, of Phila- 
delphia. 


NOXON—FRENCH.—At the residence of Dr. E. R. Tullis, 403 
Stevens street, Camden, N. J., by Friends’ ceremony, Tenth month 26, 
1893, in the presence of J. Leighton Westcott, Mayor of Camden, 


Reuben Noxon, of Bloomfield, Ontario, Canada, and Abbie Hazleton 
French, of Camden. 


WATSON—WILDMAN.—On Tenth month 11, 1893, at the home 
of the bride’s uncle, Pierson Mitchell, in Langhorne, Bucks Co., Pa., 


under the care of Middletown Monthly Meeting of. Friends, Joseph J- 
Watson and Anna C. Wildman. 








DEATHS. 

BYE.—At Wilmington, Del., Tenth month 27, 1893, Benjamin T. 
Bye, aged 72 years. 

HARPER.—At Plainfield, N. J., Ninth month 29, 1893, Nathan 
Harper, in the 76th year of his age; a member of Plainfield Monthly 
Meeting. 

[A notice in a Plainfield journal states the following facts: Nathan 
Harper was one of the best known and best liked citizens of Plainfield. 
He was one of the fqunders of the city government, having been in- 
strumental in securing the city charter. He was rewarded for his 
public spirited labors by being made one of the first Councilmen, and 
subsequently was elected Mayor. He was an active member among 
the Friends, having been superintendent of the First-day School from 
the date of its organization, sixteen years ago, to his death. He was 
for years a lay judge of Union county, a director and vice-president of 
the Dime Savings Institution, [etc.]. He was born in Frankford, Penn- 
sylvania, October 5, 1817; he removed to Plainfield in 1863. He 
once edited a paper in Mount Holly, and he was the leading editorial 
writer of the Constitutionalist, Plainfield, up to the time of his illness. 
He had been stricken suddenly ill, in the latter part of August, in New 
York city, where he had been for several years engaged in the transfer 
department of the Long Island railroad. ] 


HOLMES.—At her home in Omaha, Nebraska, Ninth month 27, 
1893, Rebecca Janney, wife of Joseph W. Holmes. She was a daugh- 
ter of the late Elisha Fawcett,a member of Plainfield Monthly Meet- 
ing, Belmont county, Ohio. A husband, two sons and two daughters 
are left to mourn her loss. 


IREDELL.—At Allentown, Pa., on the morning of Tenth month 
22, 1893, Robert Iredell, Jr., proprietor of the daily Chronicle and 
News, iv his 50th year; sonof Robert Iredell, of Norristown, Pa. 

POTTS.—On Ninth month 14, 1893, at the home of her parents, 
William C. and Phebe K. Potts, in Upper Dublin township, Montgom- 
ery county, Pa., Lydia W. Potts, in her 26th year. 

A kind and dutiful daughter, beloved by all who knew her ; a faith- 
ful attender of her meeting, and when the proposition to lay down their 
mid-week meeting was before them, her voice was raised against it. 
The First-day school has lost one of its most ardent supporters and 
diligent workers. Cc. B. 

SMITH.—At the residence of his son-in-law, William Heiser, in 
Buckingham, on Fourth-day, the 25th of Tenth month, 1893, Ralph 
Smith, in his 88th year, one of the elders of Wrightstown Monthly 
Meeting, Bucks county, Pa. 





THE COMMEMORATION AT LANGHORNE. 


Notice is given elsewhere of the proposed commemora- 
tive meeting at Friends’ meeting-house at Langhorne, 
Bucks county, on the 14th instant. A friend ina private 
letter says : 

‘¢ On the 14th we will have a centennial celebration 
in our meeting-house, it being one hundred years since 
the house was built. Committees have been appointed to 
study up the subjects and prepare papers on Schools, Re- 
forms, Establishment of Meetings,’’ etc. 


THE EVENING HOME FOR BOYS. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

THE Evening Home for Boys, under the care of Friends, 
will re-open rooms at 35th street and Lancaster avenue, 
West Philadelphia,—directly opposite the meeting-house, 
—on Second-day evening, Eleventh month 6. The Home 
starts out under vefy auspicious conditions, and the com- 
mittee hope that Friends will volunteer to help in the 
good work, as helpers are all that is needed to make the 
work a success. An interesting program will be presented, 
and all interested are cordially invited to be present. 


THE world has some honesty about it after all. If a 
man will be steadfastly consistent in the service of his 
heavenly Master, the world may laugh at his scruples, but 
it won’t despise him in its heart of hearts. It will honor 
him ; it will believe in him, and he will act upon it as 
the salt. But the world keeps its scorn for those religious 


people whose religion only makes them clever.—AMark 
Guy Pearse. 
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NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
PHILANTHROPIC COMMITTEE, PHILADELPHIA Y. M. 
| THE general Philanthropic Committee of Philadelphia 
Yearly Meeting had its semi-annual meeting at 15th and 
Race streets, on Seventh-day last, the 28th inst., at 1.30 
p.m. The sub-committees had met in the morning. 
James H. Atkinson and Annie Caley Dorland acted as 
clerks. Sixty-four members answered to their names, 
and 12 were excused. The Clerks’ minutes stated that 
in response to the postal cards sent out, all but four of the 
members of the Committee had replied concerning ser- 
vice on the sub-committee. Seventeen asked to be ex- 
cused from such service; the others expressed their 
preferences, and were assigned accordingly. The minute 
in regard to giving scientific temperance instruction in 
Friends’ Schools, equal to the requirement of the Penn- 
sylvania law for public schools, had been sent to the com- 
mittees in charge of 24 of the former, and 8 responses 
had been received. 

The report of the sub-committee on the Indians stated 
that copies of the little book, ‘‘ Stiya,’’ had been sent to 
all the First-day schools in the Yearly Meeting, to be 
placed in their library, and that arrangements had been 
made with the Indian Rights Association to send out the 
reports, etc., of that organization. The sub-committee 
also proposed the holding of a public meeting, to be ad- 
dressed by speakers conversant with the present situation 
of the Indian work, which was approved. 

The sub-committee on the Colored People reported 
that they proposed to send a circular letter to all the 
monthly meetings, calling to their notice the extreme 
need of the colored schools, and of the colored people, 
especially in view of the severe storms. A draft of the 
letter was presented, and was approved. ‘The sub-com- 
mittee was granted $25 for its expenses of printing, post- 
age, etc. 

The sub-committee on Temperance and Tobacco re- 
ported new literature procured for distribution. 

Eight members of the sub-committee on Improper 
Publications had met, but in the absence of the clerk no 
business was done. 

Asa Engle reported that the sub-committee on Peace 
and Arbitration now had sixteen members, and that in- 
terest in its department of work appeared to be increas- 
ing. 

The committee on the Temperance House in Phila- 
delphia wascontinued. A Friend called attention to the 
fact that by the organization of the Philanthropic Com- 
mittee, with its sub committees, there was now very full 
opportunity for members and others connected with the 
Society to work in different directions,—in charity, 
philanthropy, and moral reform, and that outside organi- 
zations might at least be made secondary in their claims. 





The semi-annual session of Western First-day School 
Union was held at London Grove, on Seventh-day, the 
28th ult. The meeting was largely attended, especially 
the afternoon session. Reports from nine schools were 
presented, indicating a steadily maintained interest in the 
work within our borders. ‘The present officers, I. Frank 
Chandler, and Ellen P. Way, clerks, and Augustus Brosius, 
Treasurer, were reappointed, and new visiting and_busi- 
ness committees were named by the Union. Exercises 
from the children of Centre, New Garden, and London 
Grove schools formed an interesting feature of the after- 
noon program. 

A paper on ‘‘Some Aspects of the Recent Religious 
Congresses ’’ had been arranged for, but though a misun- 
derstanding was not presented. ‘* What effect will the 
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organization of Young Friends’ Associations have upon 
the First-day School ?’’ was queried by the business com- 
mittees ; and the discussion, opened by London Grove 
First-day School, was participated in by many members. 
At the close of the regular exercises, David Ferris, of 


listened to by those present. 

The dominant thought in this meeting as in many 
others, was, How can we more effectively and successfully 
accomplish the work which we are striving todo? Ad- 
journed to meet at New Garden in Fourth month next. 

5, eae 


LIBRARIES FOR FIRST-DAY SCHOOLS 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
THE 
First-day School is very generally acknowledged. Many 
of our schools are thus equipped, and the number and 
generosity of interested Friends enable them to keep the 
stock replenished with the newest and most appropriate 
books. But unfortunately this cannot be said of all. 


Quite a number of our schools are small, their members | 
and where this is the case all the available | 
funds are needed for other purposes, and nothing. is left | 7 : 

po | the members belonged to Sadsbury Monthly Meeting and 
A few judiciously chosen volumes would be a great | 


not wealthy, 
for the purchase of books. 


help to such a school. They would not only stimulate 
interest and encourage increased and more regular attend- 
ance, but they would place in the hands of the wise 
teacher a most powerful instrument for guiding the pupils’ 
minds in proper channels. 

The Philadelphia Yearly Meeting’s Committee on 
First-day Schools has proposed a plan by which it is 
thought this want may be very largely met. The proposi- 
tion is that a number of books be selected by the sub- 
committee on 
from thirty to fifty volumes each. Each library will be 
enclosed in a strong box in which it may be shipped and 
which will also serve the purpose of a book-case. These 

cases of books will be shipped to any school applying for 
them and willing to pay expenses 
suitable time, perhaps two or three months, when they 
will be returned or forwarded to other schools, and other 
collections can be obtained. The plan is already in 
operation in at least one department of the United States 
service and with very great success, and it is thought that 
by this means a large number of books can be placed at 
the disposal of every one of our weak schools with a min- 
imum of outlay. 

In the furtherance of this plan a circular was prepared 
and forwarded to the superintendents of First-day Schools 
throughout the Yearly Meeting asking their codperation 
in the raising of funds. 
sponded and funds are at hand sufficient to warrant the 
beginning of the work. In order, however, that the 
proper measure of service should be rendered, it is thought 
that at least three hundred dollars ($300) additional 
should be collected. Contributions are therefore solicited 
from schools and from interested Friends. It is hoped 
that a general interest in the subject may be awakened 
and it is thought that the efforts which may be made in 
any 


general, cannot fail to be of the greatest value to its own 
members. 

It should be understood that the primary object 1s to 
furnish libraries to small schools, and no amount con- 
tributed to the general fund will give any school a special 
claim to the use of the books. 

The libraries are to be the property of the Philadel- 


| born, 1305 Somerset St. 





value of a well-selected library in the work of the | 


| traditional. 
| find that the ground was granted to Friends in-1745 by 


| his second wife, 
these,—John, Thomas, Richard, and Dennis, who became 


, to be retained for a | 


school thus to promote First-day Sc hool work in | 


| about 1710, and died there in 1771. 
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phia Yearly Meeting’s Committee on First-day Schools, 


| and in their charge. 


Contributions should be forwarded to Isaac H. Hill- 
, Philadelphia, who will be pleased 


_ to furnish further information, as would any other member 
West Grove, offered a brief essay, which was attentively | of the sub-committee in charge of the work; Matilda E. 


Janney, George L. Maris or the undersigned. 
On behalf of the Committee, 


Wo. W. BIRDSALL. 
Philadelphia, Tenth month 24. 


WILLIAM PENN’S SONS: THE “* PROPRIETA- 
RIES’’ OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 
THE errors in the communication to the issue of Tenth 
month 14, in regard to the supposed grant of the land 
at Warrington meeting-house by William Penn, were 
I have now referred to the original deed, and 


Thomas and Richard Penn 
William Penn. 

The Monthly Meeting at Warrington was established 
in 1747, and the records show that previous to that time 


, who, no doubt, were sons of 


Concord Quarterly Meeting. L. B. G. 


At the death of William Penn, in 1718, his property 
in Pennsylvania passed, under his will, to the children by 
Hannah Callowhill. There were four of 
thus ‘‘ Proprietaries’’ of 


Pennsylvania. Dennis, how- 


| ever, died in childhood, and the other’ three received the 
| property (which was confirmed to them by a decision of 


| the English Court of Chancery, 1727), John, the oldest, 
Literature, and divided into libraries of | 


getting a ‘‘ double portion,’’ because he was the oldest. 
He had, therefore, one-half, and Thomas and Richard 


| each one-fourth. 


These three brothers continued to be the ‘‘ Proprieta- 
ries,’’ until John died, in 1746. He was unmarried, 
and his share passed to his next brother, Thomas, who 
thus got three-fourths of the Pennsylvania estate, Richard 
having the other fourth. 

It may be of interest to add some further particulars 
concerning the three sons of William Penn, and their 
sons. None of the family, except John, after they grew 
up, were Friends; all returned to the ‘ Established 
Church.’’ John, as already stated, remained unmarried. 
He came over to Pennsylvania, in 1734, and returned 
next year. He was called ‘‘the American,’’ and ‘ the 
Pennsylvania born,’’ because he was the only one of 


_ William Penn’s children born in this country,—his birth 
A number of schools have re- | 


having occurred in 1799, when his father was here on his 
second visit. John has the repute of being an amiable 
man, and James Logan, it was said, liked him the best of 
any of the younger generation. 

Thomas Penn, the second son, was born in England, 
in 1702, and remained a bachelor till he was forty-nine 
years old, when he married, 1751, Lady Juliana Fermor, 
daughter of the Earl of Pomfret. In 1732 he visited 
Pennsylvania, and remained untill 1741. Though he had 
been brought up, with some of his family relatives, at 
Bristol, England, as a linen merchant, he assumed quite 
an aristocratic bearing and manner of life after he be- 
came rich, by the increasing value of the Pennsylvania 
estates. He died in 1775, leaving one son, John. 

Richard Penn, the third son, was born in England, 
He was never in 


Pennsylvania. He married Hannah Lardner, and left 
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two sons, John and Richard, each of whom was for a 
time Lieutenant-Governor of Pennsylvania. 

There thus were three John Penns, and one Richard 
Penn, who came to Pennsylvania. The first John, the 
son of William, has already been spoken of. 
one, the elder son of Richard, and therefore a grandson 


of William, was twice Lieutenant-Governor of Pennsy]l- | 


vania (1763-71, and 1773-76). He was deprived of his 
office by the Revolution, but remained here, and died 
here in 1795. He hada city house on Pine street, be- 
tween 2d and 3d, and he built ‘‘ Lansdowne,’’ a country 


Horticultural Building now stands. His death occurred 
while he was visiting in Bucks county, and his remains, 
after being first interred under the floor of Christ Church, 
were removed to England. He married, but left no 
children. 


to William Penn. 
stayed six years. It was he who built ‘‘ Solitude,’’ 
within the Zodlogical Garden, in the Park. 
poet—though his verse never attained 


now 
He was a 


his father’s excessive share of the Pennsylvania estates. 
After he went back to England he was for a time member 
of Parliament for Cambridge University. 
the fine estate of Stoke Pogis (where the churchyard is, 
concerning which the poet Gray wrote the ‘‘ Elegy,’’) 
and afterward, being Governor of Portland, in the Brit- 
ish Channel, he built there a great house which he called 
‘* Pennsylvania Castle.’’ At his death, 1834, his estate 
went to his younger brother, Granville Penn, and when 
he died, in 1844, it descended to his son, Granville John 
Penn, who died in 1865, and who was the last descend- 


ant, in the male line, of William Penn—either by his 
first or his second marriage. (Granville John Penn visited 
Philadelphia in 1851.) 


The Richard Penn who came here was also a 
grandson of William Penn, being the second son of 
Richard, and younger brother of John, the Lieutenant- 
Governor above named. He was here from 1763 to 
1769, and again from 1771 to 1775, and served as Lieu- 
tenant-Governor for two years, 1771~73, while John was 
in England. He returned to England, 1775, and died 
near London, 1811. As he was a younger son of a 
younger son, he was poor in early life, and afterward in 
great straits in London foratime. Hisson William, a 
brilliant but intemperate man, spent considerable time in 
the debtor’s prison, the Marshalsea, and died compara- 
tively youhg. He had also a son Richard, but neither of 
the sons left children. 


THe Way To Larce Tuincs.—If any dear readers | 


feel they are living a life of uselessness and idleness, and 
know not how to begin a more useful and happy one, let 
us suggest that you begin by improving every opportunity 
that presents itself to be helpful to those about you, and 
you will be astonished to see how soon larger avenues will 
open, until your every moment will be so full that you 
will have no time to be wretched or unhappy, and you 
will soon come to think that life is really worth living. 
Those who wait for some large thing to do usually wait 
until it is too late. Many of the most successful lives 
were begun in a very small way. Reader, there is some 
one waiting for the very work that only you can do.—S¢. 
Louis Magazine. 


‘< THE tomb of Mahomet is covered with diamonds, 
sapphires, and rubies valued at £2,000,000.”’ 


The second | 








The third John was his first cousin, being the | 
son of Thomas, named above, and therefore also grandson | 
He came to this country in 1783, and | 


| God and God in him. 
popularity—a | 
nervous sort of man, a bachelor, and very rich, as he got | 
| us all dwell on this. 


He bought | 


| two see just alike, and it is well that we do not. 


| of ‘ruin to many.”’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
MEMORIAL MEETING AT OLD BLUE RIVER, IND. 
THE annual ‘‘ Memorial Meeting,’’ at Friends’ meeting- 
house at Old Blue River, Indiana, was held this year on 
the 8th of Tenth month. Near 10 o’clock, a. m., people 
began to gather on the meeting ground and there was a 
continual gathering until after 2 p.m. The house, which 
will seat three hundred or more, was filled and many 


| lingered out, seeming by the ‘‘ Holy quiet’’ which pre- 


vailed to feel that they were in the presence of the Kin 


| of kings and of those who had passed on to a higher life. 
house, on land now in Fairmount Park, about where the | 


After a song by the young people and short impres- 
sive silence Hicks Trueblood read a chapter from the. 
Bible, followed by that precious hymn : 

“ Blest be the tie that binds 
Our hearts in Christian love.” 

After a period of silence our aged friend A. A. Gar- 
riott talked of the beauty of dwelling in love. Thomas 
H. Trueblood said: ‘‘I believe our brother was inspired 
to say those words. He that dwelleth in love dwelleth in 
It has been said that Satan him- 
self was transformed into an angel of light, but he never 
was transformed into an angel of love. God is love. Let 
T. H. T. offered fervent words of 
prayer. 


Mary Overman (Benjaminville, Ill.), said: ‘*I am 


| glad to see so many present and your countenances tell 


me it is not idle curiosity has brought you here. I have 
prayed for this, that there might be a coming here, not 
only once a year, but every week. I have wondered if 


I prayed in my own will, or why have my prayers been 


unanswered so long. It is the blood of Christ, the life 
of Christ, in each soul, that saves us from sin. We must 
not condemn those who differ from us, but remember no 


Years 
ago I came here to meeting, walked between two and 


| three miles through the snow, made my fire, and as I sat 


in silence it seemed that voices of those who have been 
laid beneath the sod were sounding in my ears.’’ A. G., 
(a U. B. minister), knelt in prayer. Ellwood W. True- 
blood spoke of the hardships of our ancestors ; how they 
toiled to build homes for themselves and families,—yet it 
was with cheerfulness they went into the unbroken wilder- 


| ness and made way for civilization with crude implements. 


In the afternoon the young people’s meeting was held. 
It began near 2 p. m., and after singing and silence, 
prayer was offered by E. W. Cadwell, (M. E. minister), 
who first suggested calling these ‘‘ memorial meetings ’’ be- 
cause they were demanded by people of all denominations 
who have loved ones buried here. A paper was then 


| read by Sylvanus J. Knight, ‘‘ Memorial Meeting for the 


Young.’’ ‘‘Alice Cary’s Dying Dream’’ was recited by 
Bertha Bottsoff, a little girl; ‘‘ The Desire for Reputa- 
tion,’’ Ellwood W. Trueblood ; ‘‘ 1 Have Found a Good 
Thought,’’ Mary N. Overman ; ‘‘ Work for Little Hands 
to Do,’’ Tillie London; a paper by Mary B. Trueblood 
was read and much appreciated ; ‘‘ What of the Night?’”’ 
by Ellwood H. Trueblood, original though printed a few 
years ago in Yearly Meeting Minutes and Young Friends’ 
Review. ‘*‘ Heaven and Earth,’’ a beautiful poem read 
by Rebecca P. Baynes. Such songs as ‘‘I hear my 
Saviour calling, calling come home,’’ ‘‘ We’re gathering 
home,’’ etc., were mingled with the exercises. 

After the program was carried out remarks were made 
by Semira Trueblood, (Orthodox), who said: ‘‘ Surely 
the blessing of the Lord is on this meeting. I have been 
much interested.’’ E. W.C. said: ‘All the exercises 
were good, very good, especially the thought elicited by 
‘ The Desire for Reputation.’ ‘I don’t care’ is the cause 
Samuel Trueblood, (Orthodox), 
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spoke of the picture of Christ’s crucifixion which he saw 
at the World’s Fair. Never before had he realized so 
much of what he suffered for us. Sarah Trueblood, (Or- 
thodox), made some remarks called out by the song, ‘I 
hear my Saviour calling.’’ Will we heed the call? 
What will it profit me if I gain the whole world and lose 
my own soul? What will it profit you? E. T. said: ‘I 
am glad they have given the young people a chance. I 
am young. I think I shall never grow old. I am only 
sixty years young, now. My mission in life is among the 
young people.’”’ 

Supplication was offered by Semira T., in thankful- 
ness for being permitted to be present, and for the bless- 
ings which it seemed to her were resting on the assembly. 
After dismissal the people were held a little longer by 
singing, ‘‘ God be with you till we meet again,’’ and pro- 
nouncing the benediction by Samuel Trueblood. 

S. N. H. 

Paper, ‘‘ Memorial Meeting for the Young,” by S. J. Knight. 

These annual memorial meetings that are held here 
every Fall are probably intended especially for the old 
and middle aged to meet and solemnly celebrate the 
memory of their old friends and relatives who have been 
laid to rest in these burial grounds. While there is much 
good in these meetings for the old and middle aged peo- 
ple who meet here, there is still an influence for good for 
the young people. There are probably but few here who 
are old enough to read but what can find some names on 
the stones erected here that are familiar to them, and. al- 
though our departed friends are out of our reach, and we 
cannot do them any good by meeting here, we can bene- 
fit ourselves by meeting to commemorate their memory. 

Although they have crossed over to the other shore, 
they have left an influence that is far above the hand of 
death. Not only those with whom we were personally 
acquainted left a great influence for us, but those who 
lived long before our memory left an influence which, 
through the kindness of those who have lived since, has 
found its way dowu to us, and more than that will con- 
tinue to influence the world. While there is much in the 
present, and many bright prospects in the future to claim 
the mind of the youth, there is much in the past for us 
to profit by. I donot think the lesson left by those good 
people of former times, teaches us that we should go back 
to their mode of living, but that we should let 


love rule in our hearts 


the same 
I believe that there are many 
laid in the Old Blue River cemetery, as well as in other 
church-yards, who had a strong love for all mankind, and 
whose love for us was so strong that time cannot blot it 
out. And the thought arises that if we, the young peo- 
ple of to-day, live the lives we should, our influence will 
benefit the world long after we are gone. In conclusion, 
I desire that we young folks may continue to sometimes 
meet together to commemorate, to think about, to talk 
about, and profit by the good example of our esteemed 
friends who have lived and died with an interest for us 


Act! The wise are known by their actions; fame and 
immortality are ever their attendants. Mark with deeds 
the vanishing traces of swift-rolling time. Let us make 
happy the circle around us—be useful as much as we may. 
For that fills up with soft rapture, that dissolves the dark 
clouds of the day.—Sa/s. 

Do not feel as if Christianity had spoken its last word 
and had nothing more to say. It is the characteristic of 
divine truth that it is inexhaustible, infinitely fruitful.— 
W. E. Channing. 
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THE LIBRARY. 
In the way of reflection, suggestion, and aspiration, a readable little 
volume just issued is “‘ Sub-Ccelum: A Sky-Built Human World,” by 
A. P. Russell. (Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Pp. 267. $1.25.) 
The author professes to describe the inhabitants of a certain country, 
or region, and to portray the almost (though not entirely) ideal condi- 


tions to which they have attained. Very many of his conceptions for 


his latter-day Utopia are such as we might all very cordially unite in 
desiring, as ‘a consummation devoutly to be wished,’”’—for example, a 
greater simplicity of life, the avoidance”of vain display on different 
occasions, and the cultivation of the realities instead of the pretenses 
of character and living. Thus, we are told that in “ Sub-Ccelum”— 
which, to be sure, was a highly favored country in soil, climate, and 
other exterior conditions, and therefore could not have been exactly in 
the Boston region,— 


“ The ease with which life was sustained left them abundance of 
leisure. Bent was indulged and tastes were gratified. .\dvantages 
were turned to account. Not so much to get wealth as to acquire the 
art of living. ‘To make the most of themselves and to enjoy the great- 
est amount of rational pleasure was the common ambition. Selfishness, 
the one great enemy of mankind, was under perpetual ban. To gain 
the mastery over themselves, by studying and practicing moderation, 
self-control, and humanity, was the prime object of all personal and 
organized effort. Simplicity and modesty were at a premium, and self- 
respect and fellowship were exalted to a high place among the virtues. 
The great purpose of society was to produce genuine, individual, 
friendly men amd women, and to surround them with all auxiliaries 
and facilities for growth and happiness.” 


This certainly is excellent—a ‘consummation devoutly to be 
wished.”’ And here is something further which is scarcely less so: 


“ By arbitration was a favorite mode of adjusting most of their 
difficulties. Adjustment being necessary, the most direct way to it was 
chosen. Advantages were gained by it. Delay was avoided and ex- 
pense saved. Anxiety was reduced tothe minimum. Time was not 
allowed to deepen distrust into hatred. The peace of society depended 
upon the promptness and thoroughness with which differences were 
settled. Business difficulties were adjusted by business men. Parties 
tried their own cases. If the laws of evidence were sometimes re- 
laxed or overlooked, it was to give those most interested greater oppor- 
tunities to show themselves. In the scope and freedom allowed, arbi- 
trators saw behind the faces of transactions and suitors. Ignorance 
was enlightened and malice disarmed by the clash of interests and 
passions. Motives dropped their disguises, and truth was conspicuous. 
Unconsciously, often, the sources of trouble were exposed in a way to 
make adjustment easy and unquestionable.” 

And we will make one further quotation, showing what the author 
thinks we ought to aspire to, in the processes of education : 


‘In the schools and universities great pains were taken to instruct 
in telling the truth. The viciousness of habitual extravagance in lan- 
guage was explained and illustrated. The close alliance between ex- 
aggeration and lying was made apparent, and all were made to feel 
their responsibility in speech. Volubility was discouraged. Drilling 
in narration was constant and universal. Facts were stated and inci- 
dents related to be repeated. The practice was amusing, till the conse- 
quences showed themselves to be grave. The same story, passing 
through several minds and repeated by as many tongues, was hardly 
recognized, and the result became a sober experience. It infixed itself 
in the memory. The dangers of careless speech, as they were compre- 
hended, became startling. Habits of attention, therefore, and studied 
fidelity in repetition, were set down conspicuously among the social 
virtues. Truth telling was impossible without them. 

‘** Their schools were generally small, with not much system about 
them. No great pains were taken to force the children, especially 
while they were little. Memory was respected, and not over-exerted 
or burdened. Processes were to develop, as far as practicable, consist- 
ent with healthful growth, the best qualities and faculties of individual 
pupils. Differences, moral and intellectual, were recognized and re- 
garded. It was not thought possible to make all alike, as eggs in a 
basket. Classes, for that reason, were limited, and especially instructed. 
Teachers were chosen rather for character and manners than for schol- 
arship. Thorough gentlemen and ladies were preferred. Influence 
for good was looked to as a prime factor. The ready imitativeness of 
the young was made the most of. Good examples were set before 
them—the best specimens of men and women procurable. Inaccurate 
language was exceptional in the school-room. The common blunders 
were placarded on the walls. Small children were taught by women ; 
at eight or nine years the sexes were separated—the girls to be in- 
structed by ladies and the boys by gentlemen; to give opportunity, 
little by little, of imparting and impressing in a thousand ways a thous- 
and things essential to genuine manhood and womanhood. To make 
good, intelligent, self-respecting men and women, fitted for self-govern- 
ment, was kept in view as the great object of education.” 





A volume of James Russell Lowell’s literary criticism which had 
been to a degree lost sight of has been brought out in a new edition by 


David McKay, Philadelphia. This is his ‘‘ Conversations on Some of | 


the Old Poets,” which were among the earliest of Lowell’s critical 
works, having been first published in 1845, and again, in a revised edi- 
tion, a year later. They have been out of print for many years. The 
present issue has an introductory chapter by Prof. Robert Ellis Thomp- 
son, of Philadelphia, who alludes to the pleasure which the work gave 
him years ago, and explains very lucidly and sufficiently the reasons 
why it should not be allowed to remain “ out of print.” In this view 
he has the support of so good a literary authority as the London Sfecta- 
tor, which recently commended very warmly the preservation of the 
book, as having “the freshness of youthful delight,” and being alto- 
gether “ spontaneous and honest.’’ The papers were in part published 
first in the Boston Miscellany ; two, added at the end by Prof. Thomp- 
son, appeated in 1843, in Zhe Pioneer,—a short-lived literary maga- 
zine, of which Lowell and his friend Robert Carter were editors, and 
of which but three numbers were published. 


There has always been a school of admirers of the poetry of Edgar 
A. Poe, and in England it is sometimes said that he is the first of 
American poets. In a recent article in the Dia/, Chicago, John Bur- 
roughs replies to some recent remarks of Edmund W. Gosse, the Eng- 
lish poet and critic, on this subject. He (J. B.) says: “I would not 
undervalue Poe. He was a unique genius. But I would account for 
his failure to deeply impress his own countrymen, outside the profes- 
sional literary guild. His fund of love and sympathy was small. He 
was not broadly related to his fellows as were Longfellow and Whittier 
and Whitman. His literary equipment was remarkable, his human 
equipment was not remarkable; hence his failure to reach the general 
fame of the New England poets.”’ 


Thomas H. Speakman has issued a new edition of his little work 
“‘ Divisions in the Society of Friends,” originally published in 1869, 
and has added to it some new matter, a Preface, dated 1893, and an 
Appendix. (Pp. 112. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


The current issue of the Atlantic Monthly is especially strong in 
articles dealing with out-of-door nature, and current literary topics. 
Bradford Torrey, in ‘Along the Hillsborough,” brings to his readers 
another bit of the bird-lover’s Florida. Out-door and in-door England 
appear in Alice Brown’s “A Pilgrim in Devon,’ and Sir Edward 
Strachey’s charming ‘‘ Talk at a Country House” on Books, Tennyson, 
and Maurice. In ‘Courts of Conciliation in America” Nicolay 
Grevstad tells of the grafting of a Scandinavian method of arbitration 
upon the laws of our own Northwest,—a most significant movement. 
From Wisconsin, through H. E. Scudder’s “ School Libraries,’’ comes 
a clear showing of what the State can doin the cause of good reading. 
Ermest Hart, on ‘ Spectacled School-Boys,’”’ provides the remaining 
educational paper of the number, unless Emily Jones Smith’s “‘ Hungry 
Greeklings,”’ an entertaining study of decadent Greek teachers in 
Rome, be counted in the same class. A poem, ‘‘An Ionian Frieze,” is 
contributed by Francis Howard Williams, of this city. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NotTes.—The course of lectures before pre- 
paratory schools given by professors from Swarthmore, was begun by 
Professor Appleton at Harned Academy, Plainfield, N. J., his subject 
being ‘‘ Some Homes and Haunts of British Poets.” 

*“ Professor Holcomb spoke before the Delaware County Teachers’ 
Institute at Media, and Dr. Trotter read a paper on “ The Study of 
Geography,” before the same audience. 

President De Garmo and Dr. Trotter will lecture before the teach- 
ers of Wilmington on the 2d and 3d of Eleventh month, respectively. 
e Dean Bond read a paper before the students (Swarthmore) First- 
day, the 29th, taking as her subject the text, “ Judge not, that ye be not 
judged.” 

Exercises commemorative of the landing of the Welcome will be 
held at the College on Fourth-day next, the 8th inst., when Professor 
Holcomb will deliver an address. B. 


FRIENDS’ SCHOOL AT MILLVILLE.—Exercises in commemoration 
of the landing of the We/come were given in the Friends’ School at Mill- 
ville, Pa., on the 27th ult. At the calling of the roll each pupil re- 
sponded with a sentiment from the writings of William Penn. A 
sketch of his life, his views of education, and a tribute to his worth 
were read; extracts from his letters to his children were recited, and 
facts from history, especially those describing his dealings with the 
Indians and his relations to them, were given. The time devoted to 
the preparation and recitation was well spent, and Superintendent 
Brooks deserves great credit for presenting the subject to the friends of 
Education. K. 
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MARTIN ACADEMY.—The Kennett Advance, 28th says: A portion 
of the School Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
met on the 25th at Martin Academy for the purpose of viewing the 
progress of the school. Those of the committee present were Ezra 
Lippincott, Dr. Edward H. Magill, of Swarthmore, Hannah Mitchell, 
now in Arthur H. Tomlinson’s school at Swarthmore, May Thomas, 
and James Wood. They attended during the whole day, and several 
times remarked on the gratifying management of the school. In a few 
words to the pupils Dr. Magill emphasized the importance of using the 
many opportunities now offered them, opportunities not to be had in his 
school days. The interest of the teacher in behalf, not only of classes 
as a whole, but also of each individual pupil, was noticed particularly. 
He deemed it a privilege that the students are thus surrounded by an 
atmosphere of earnest endeavor. Ezra Lippincott in a few remarks 
further emphasized what Dr. Magill had said, and expressed himself as 


of Managers of the Academy also spoke to the school. 


| feeling much pleased with what he had seen. Members of the Board 
| 


A PAMPHLET BY Dr. DE GARMO.—An article on “A Working 
Basis for the Correlation of Studies,’ by President De Garmo, of 
Swarthmore College, published in the Zducational Review, has been 


| 

| . :- , 5 . . ° e 

| reprinted as a monograph. Zhe New Education, in a notice, says of it: 
| 

| 

| 


‘* The author has emancipated himself from the monstrous unifica- 
tions of Ziller, and proposes on a vastly more rational basis three centres 
of unification, viz.: a humanistic group, a group of nature studies, and 
an economic group. These he binds together into a codrdinate whole 
by geography. The pamphlet is by far the most notable contribution 
to pedagogics through the pages of the Review.” 


THE SCHOFIELD SCHOOL.—The first number of the Schofield School 
Bulletin for this school year was sent out last week, with the date of 
October. It is filled with interesting matter concerning the school at 
Aiken, and many, we think, would find it an agreeable monthly visitor. 
The subscription price is only twenty-five cents. It acknowledges 33 
** barrels,’”’ and one box of books received since Sixth month 1, and a 
small amount of money, mostly for “ student aid.’’ There were sixteen 
boarding students, of whom two were from North Carolina, one from 
Georgia, and the remainder from South Carolina. 


FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 

TRENTON, N. J.—The Trenton Friends’ Association was greeted with 
another stormy evening on the 23d, but held the largest meeting in its 
experience, many being present who were not members. We felt grate- 
ful for their kindly interest in us afterward expressed, and hope the fu- 
ture will-continue to favor us with all interested in Friends, though 
they may not feel like putting their hand to the helm. They are always 
welcomed. 

The History Committee reported “A Sketch of Elizabeth Fry,” 
by Emma C. Matlack, who gave us a very complete record of her life, 
showing how in her younger days she was absorbed in worldly affairs, 
and gave her transition to a plainer life which eventually resulted in 
her giving her full strength to the workings of the Lord, and stated 
that the ‘‘ appointed instrument of the blessed change was William 
Savery, a well known minister of that time.’ She spoke of her un- 
selfish labors for the cause of the poor,—how she established a school 
for their children, and provided them with the bodily wants as well as 
spiritual ; also her great work in reforming the methods of the prisons. 
The writer concluded by repeating what should be a motto for us all. 
‘“* That from her grave a call seemed to be emphatically uttered to sur- 
vivors, ‘ work ye also while it is day.’ ”’ 

In the expression upon this paper, one member thought her continu- 
ally examening her own life and not so much the lives of others, should 
be alesson to us. Another called our attention to how she ever served 
the Lord. The writer's reference that Elizabeth Fry considered “ true 
humility and lowliness of heart to be the first grand step towards true 
religion ’’ was feelingly endorsed and enlarged upon, and others spoke 
of how she was ever true to the manifestations of duty. Lillie S. De 
Cou gave a list of writers of Friends’ literature between the rise of the 
Society and 1700, at the request of the Literature Committee. 

The Current Topics Committee reported a paper on the “ Parlia- 
ment of the World’s Religions,’ by Laura H. Satterthwaite. She de- 
scribed this gathering and said the keynote was given by the chairman, 
Dr. Barrows, in his welcoming address, when he called upon that vast 
audience ‘to recognize in the faith of the other that which is good, 
that which is true, that which makes for the happiness and welfare of 
mankind,” and that the great leaders most happily responded by pro- 
claiming kindness, charity, love embracing all men and things, to be 
the foundation upon which to stand. She quoted sayings from the Par- 
liament to prove the great advance in liberality in all denominations, 
and asserted that this great body had accomplished the longed for result 
in showing how unimportant were the differences of creed, and how im- 
portant the things in which we are agreed. The writer stated that con- 
duct, guided by that “ Light within’’ which recognized God in every 


| act of our lives, far outweighed mere belief, in that Congress. 
















































































































































































































































































































































































































































FRIENDS’ tiniecmneneannmrebaneenn AND JOURNAL. 


The discussion following contrasted the personal freedom of belief | 


and expression of it with the time of George Fox, and the feeling | 
seemed to be that the Parliament had done much to enlighten the | 


Christian as well as the non-Christain world. One speaker, however, 


took decided exception to the paper and declared that nothing could be | 


done without this specialized belief. 


After transaction of business, the meeting was adjourned to meet | 


Eleventh month 27. L. H. S. 


NorrRIsTOWN, Pa.—The Norristown Hera/d has the following re- 


port: An interesting meeting of the Friends’ Association of Norris- | 


town was held yesterday afternoon at the meeting house, Swede and 


Jacoby streets, Issac Roberts presiding and Anna Thomas Secretary. 


The attendance was large, including a number of residents in the vicin- 
ity of Valley Meeting. 
Hlistory of Friends, vol. II., prepared by Alice Townsend, Mary R. 
Livezey ; Howard. M. Jenkins’s “ Faith of Friends,’’ Alfred W. Wright ; 
John J. Cornell’s “ Why I Am a Friend,” Charles Platt; 
Meeting,”’ Sarah Flowers ; 
Apology to the King of England,” 
Friends’ Miscellany, to have been read by Mary M. Thomas, which 
Eliza J. Webster read because of the former having a cold. 


The program included: Summary of Janney’s | 


“A Silent 
the “ Dedication of Robert Barclay’s | 
Mary Jane Walker; extract from 


The exercises were closed with an address by Ellwood Roberts on | 


impressions of “‘ The Friends’ Congress in the Parliament of Religions.”’ 


The lessons which the speaker drew from what he had seen and heard | 
at Chicago were dwelt upon and the belief expressed that the effect | 
would be to promote a spirit of liberality and toleration, without in any | 


way detracting from the practical benefits of religion. 


REMEMBERED BY DEEDS. 


(The favorite poem of Bishop Brooks's mother. 
ticularly pleased Lucy Stone, during her last illness. 
the author's name.] 

Up and away like the dew of the morning, 
That soars from earth to its home in the sun, 

So let me steal away, gently and lovingly, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


My name and my place and my tomb all forgotten, 
The brief race of time well and patiently run, 
So let me pass away, peacefully, silently, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


Gladly away from this toil would I hasten, 
Up to the crown that for me has been won. 
Unthought of by man in rewards or in praises, 
Only remembered by what I have done. 


Yes, like the fragrance that wanders in darkness, 

When the flowers that it came from are closed up and gone, 
So would I be to this world’s weary dwellers, 

Only remembered by what I have done. 


Needs there the praise of the love-written record, 
The name and the epitaph graved on the stone ? 

The things we have lived for, let them be our story ; 
We ourselves but remembered by what we have done. 


I need not be missed, if my life has been bearing 
(As its Summer and Autumn move silently on) 
The bloom and the fruit and the seed of its season ; 

I shall still be remembered by what I have done. 


I need not be missed, if another succeed me, 
To reap down those fields which in Spring I have sown ; 
He who plowed and who sowed is not missed by the reaper, 
He is only remembered by what he has done. 


Not myself, but the truth that in life I have spoken, 
Not myself, but the seed that in life I have sown, 
Shall pass on to ages, all about me forgotten, 
Save the truth I have spoken, the things I have done. 


So let my living be, so be my dying, 
So let my name be, unblazoned, unknown ; 
Unpraised and unmissed, I shall still be remembered, 
Yes, but remembered by what I have done. 


COMFORT one another 
With the hand clasp close and tender, 
With the sweetness love can render, 
And the look of friendly eyes. 
Do not wait with grace unspoken, 
While life’s daily bread is broken, 
Gentle speech is oft like manna from the skies. 
—Friends Review. 


| in Brussels. 


It also was one that par- | 
We are not able to give | 


| portion of the population of the East End. 


| to nurse them by night, are taken care of by day. 


| bruising,—that if they are bruised they will soon rot. 


THE THREE ROBBERS. 
A Riddle. 
THEY were three robbers; aye, 
And they robbed a red, red rose ; 
And they came from out the sky, 
And they went where no man knows. 


One came —a robber bold— 
And a sable coat he wore, 
And a belt of dusty gold, 
And he robbed her treasure-store ; 


One came when the day was young, 
And rent the curtain gray 

Of mist that round her hung, 
And he stole her pearls away ; 


One came when the day was dead, 
And no one saw him pass ; 

And he caught her petals red 
And threw them upon the grass. 


Three robbers"bold were they, 
And they robbed a red, red rose ; 
And they came and went away, 
And whither—no man knows. 
— St. Nicholas. 


THE ‘*‘ CRECHE’’ SysTEM IN Lonpon. — In 1870 Mrs. 
Hilton, a member in the Society of Friends, visited a créche 
This lady had long been working in the East 
End of London, and had at heart the sad condition of poor 
babies and children. ‘The following year she opened the 
first créche in England, in the very depths of the submerged 
Mrs. Hilton’s 
report contains many observations upon the management 
of these institutions, and one feature is especially promi- 
nent. The upper story of Mrs. Hilton’s créche forms a 
little hospital, where sick or dying, whose mothers still wish 
This 
system allows the poor mother, who is probably at work 
through the long day, to make the most of the night hours 
and watch over her baby while she can. 


GATHERING TENDER Fruits.—California is the home 
of expert practice in everything relative to fruit culture. 
Even in such a delicate operation as gathering fruit with- 
out bruising, admirable contrivances are in vogue. Every- 
one knows that delicate fruits must be gathered without 
In 
Caliofrnia the fruit is collected by having a circular form 
covered with light cloth made in halves, so that when put 


| together it covers the space beneath the branches of the 


tree, and every time the tree is shaken the fruit will fall 
on the cloth without the slightest bruise. If the tree is 
shaken too strongly too many will fall at once—with little 
shaking few fall at a time, and the result is said to be en- 


| tirely satisfactory. 


INTEMPERANCE IN ENGLAND.— Miss Lidgett, who is 
an authority upon the special duties of English women as 
Guardians of the Poor, speaks out plainly upon the drink 


| question which causes directly or indirectly ‘‘ at least 75 


per cent. of the pauperism of the country.’’ (Great Brit- 
ain.) No guardian, she says, could reflect steadily upon 
the increasing number of lunatics, imbeciles, idiots, epilep- 
tics, feeble-minded, of men and women incapable of con- 
tinued exertion (not to mention the strong and hard work- 
ing whose wages are squandered as soon as earned), no 
woman could reckon up all that she knows as a Guardian 


| and then write of it without exposing herself to the charge 
| of intemperate temperance.— xchange. 


CoMMUNION with God is not to be attained by abstrac- 
tion or asceticism, but by the development of divine sym- 
| pathies.—F. W. Robertson. 
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THE PRUNING OF TREES. 

A CORRESPONDENT justly remarks that amateur gardeners 
know very little of pruning and that instructions in this 
line would be very desirable. ‘The unfortunate part of all 
attempts at these practical lessons is that in pruning, one 
must have some object before he starts, and that this one 
object will vary continually—not only on various trees, but 
with a tree itself—and it is impossible, therefore, to give 
practical lessons in detail without knowing what particular 
object one may have in view. For this paragraph we will 
say that one might have fruit trees growing in a compara- 
tively small space, and which he, therefore, desires to keep 
dwarf. With this object in view, avery special system of 
pruning would be necessary, and the object would be to 
get growing branches nearer to the ground and not up in 
the air a long distance, where the trees would make large 
spreading heads. In order to accomplish this, one has to 
prune out, during the summer, most all the strong and 
vigorous growths at the apex of the plant, so as to throw 
the course of the sap into the branches near the ground ; 
for, in a state of nature, the tendency of the tree is to go 
up, and to go up as rapidly asit can, and the upper 
branches are therefore the strongest, and the lower branches 
are the weakest. To cut the strong ones out, therefore 
strengthens the lower ones. 

It is on the same principle that we prune hedges. 
These we wish to keep low, and for this reason the plants 
are pruned in the summer time. The strong, vigorous 
branches—the top of the hedges—being the ones cut out ; 


growth with those at the apex,—and this work has to be 
done during the growing season. 
pruning were done in the winter time instead of the sum- 


mer, the result would be that the next spring innumerable | 
strong shoots would push out where the upper ones are cut | 
off,—and growing so strong they would absolutely draw | 
The pruning | 


the nourishment from the lower branches. 
has to be done in this case while the sap is in vigorous 
circulation, so that the channel may at once be turned 
into these lower branches. One might take up any num- 


ber of questions of trees in detail—apples, cherries, plums, | 


grapes, or whatever it may be—and the lesson is just the 
same for all of them. 


cut out all the strong shoots at the apex during the grow- 
ing season. 
lar lessons in regard to other objects of pruning. —Meechans’ 
Monthly. 


How Tramps TRAVEL Apout.—The Century contains 
a unique article entitled ‘‘ Tramping with Tramps,’’ be- 
ing a record of the actual adventures of a young Ameri- 
can who disguised himself as a tramp and took to the 
road. 
district, 


are the best for tramps. Illinois is thought especially 
well of by vagabonds because of its ‘‘ good ”’ 
The Illinois Central, for instance, is known the country 
over as the best for a journey south, and I have known 


tramps to travel from New York city to Chicago, and go | 
south by this line rather than start from New York direct | 


for New Orleans.‘ The usual time for Eastern and West- 
ern tramps to start south is in October. 


toward ‘‘ Orleans. I once was on an Illinois Central 
freight-train when seventy-three tramps were fellow-pas- 


or Louisiana. 





If the same kind of | 


If you want to keep trees dwarf, | 
with abundance of good growing branches near the ground, | 


From time to time we may give other simi- | 


The writes says: Of the States in the Western | 
I think that Illinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Min- | 
nesota, Colorado, Washington, and a part of California | 


railroads. | 


During this | 
month large squads of vagabonds will be found traveling | 


| certainly be overcome. 


sengers, and nearly every one was bound for either Florida | as well as yours, grant that victory to you and win it for 
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LECTURES OFFERED BY SWARTHMORE 
COLLEGE, 1893-94. 





| THE Professors and Instructors of Swarthmore College offer to Friends’ 


schools and communities a choice of from two to five of the lectures 
below indicated, no charge being made except for necessary expenses 
incurred. To give a lecture illustrated with stereopticon views will cost 
from $3 to $5 extra. Schools are at liberty to state the lecture desired, 
but for each one chosen at least two alternatives should be selected, 
since the number of lectures a Professor can give without detriment to 
his college work is limited. 
William Hyde Appleton, Professor of Greek. 

1. Some Homes and Haunts of British Poets. 

2, Constantinople a Greek City. 

3. Athens, ancient and modern. 
Arthur Beardsley, Professor of Engineering. 

1. The Value of a Technical Training. 

2. Friends in Science and Material Progress. 

3. A Trip to Yellowstone Park. 
Elizabeth Powell Bond, Dean. 

1. The Youth of Some Eminent Americans. 

2. Helen Hunt Jackson and her Work with the Indians. 

3. Educational Reformers. 
Arthur P. Bryant, Assistant in Chemistry. 

Steel in Modern Industry, (ready First month 1, 1894). 


| William Cathcart Day, Professor of Chemistry 


1 The Chemical Elements (Illustrated with experiments). 
2. Water (Illustrated with experiments). 

Myrtie E. Furman, Assistant Professor in charge of Elocution. 
Talks on Elocution, (Illustrated by Recitations). 


| John C. Gifford, Assistant in Biology. 


1. Ruined Cities of Central America. 
2. Life in the British West Indies, (Illustrated with Lantern). 
3. The Mississippi Delta and its Inhabitants. 


J. Russell Hayes, Assistant in English. 
and this throws the sap into the branches near the ground, | 
thereby strengthening them and making them of equal | 


The Development of the Myth in Literature. 
George A. Hoadley, Professor of Physics. 

1. Electricity and its Application to the Needs of Modern Life. 
(Illustrated with Lantern and Experiments). 

2. Aerial Navigation. (Illustrated with Lantern). 

William Penn Holcomb, Professor of History. 

1. The French Pioneers in North America, and their Life among 
the Indians. An account of the Distribution and Character 
of the Indian Tribes east of the Mississippi in the 17th cen- 
tury, and the French explorers; the forest life of the wood 
rangers; the Jesuits and their conversion of the Indians, etc. 

2. Practical Value of History and Political Science. 

William I. Hull, Associate Professor of Political Economy and Social 
Science. 

1. Child-Life among the Poor of New York and Philadelphia. 
(Illustrated with Lantern). 

2. Relation of College Education to Life. 

3. The Stone Age. 

Marie Antoinette Kemp, Professor of German. 

1. The Niebelungen Lied. 

2. Some Lessons from Faust. 

Edward H. Magill, Professor of French. 

1. The Life and Writings of Jean Racine. 

2. Jean Racine and his chief work, ‘* The Athalie.” 
passages translated into English verse). 

3. Corneille and his chief work, “The Cid.” 
sages translated into English verse.) 

4- Moliére and his chief work, ** The slisanthrope.” 
passages translated into English verse). 

5. The Life and Writings of Fénélon. 

Ferris W. Price, Professor of Latin. 

1. The Roman Forum. (Illustrated with Lantern). 

2. Six weeks in Italy (with or without lantern illustrations). 

3. The Eternal City. 

Spencer Trotter, Professor of Biology. 

1. Distribution of Animal Life (with or without lantern illus- 

trauions). 
. Storms, their Nature, etc. 
3. Plants that have affected Man. 


(Illustrative 
(Illustrative pas- 


(Illustrative 


CourRaGE can only come with thoroughness. But with 


absolute thoroughness courage must come. Resolve to- 
day that every strength of God which it is your right to 
invoke, because you are His child, and which prayer and 
consecration can bring into you from Him, shall be devo- 
ted to the overcoming of your sin and then your sin, shall 
May He whose enemy that sin is, 


Himself.—PAidiips Brooks. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
Lucy Stone's dying faith, that the cause of woman suffrage was mak- 
ing good progress, seems to be justified. The news reached London 
from New Zealand by steamer last week that an Electoral act had been 
passed by the Legislature of that colony, giving the franchise to all 
women over 21 years old. It is expected that a large proportion of the 
women will appear at the polls. If the experiment is successful it will 
probably be adopted by other colonies. Of the 663,650 people in New 
Zealand nearly one-half are women. 


—In the Sandwich Islands the apple has become wild, and forests of 
trees of many acres are found in various parts of the country. They 
extend from the level of the sea far up into the mountain sides. It is 
said that miles of these apple forests can occasionally be seen. One 
traveler gives the extent of one of them as between five and ten miles 
in width and about twenty miles long.—AMechans’ Monthly. 


—The wife of the Russian author and philanthropist, Count Tolstoi, 
is a remarkable woman, who received a diploma from the Moscow Uni- 
versity at the age of seventeen, was married when she was eighteen, 
and her husband twenty years older, and is now, after thirty-one years 
of married life, the mother of nine living children, and her husband’s 
potent aid in his literary labors. Until her children are ten years old 
she makes all their clothes. She copies and recopies her husband’s 
manuscript, a task of which the difficulty is increased by the self-in- 
vented shorthand in which Count Tolstoi sets down his compositions. 


— Mayor Carter H. Harrison, of Chicago, was of the same family 
originally as President Benjamin Harrison. They were distant cousins. 
He was the companion of Bayard Taylor on his travels through Egypt, 
Syria, and Asia Minor, in 1852—the trip described in the book, “ Lands 
of the Saracen.” 


—The rubber plant that has become so common a piece of domestic 
decoration is not the plant that yields the rubber of commerce. That 
is derived principally from two varieties of rubber tree that grow in 
Brazil and attain a large size. The rubber plant of our American par- 
lors and greenhouses, with its long glossy leaves, would not pay for 
tapping. It is a species of fig, and India is its habitat. A gum can be 
obtained from nearly every plant that exudes a milky sap, even from 
the common milkweed, and the number of rubber-yielding plants is esti 
mated at about 500. 


—That somewhat dry daily, the Congressional Record, has been much 
more in demand-than usual during the present extra session of Congress 
because of the interest felt in the silver question. The Record has come 
within the past few weeks into the hands of some who perhaps scarcely 
realized that such a daily publication is issued by the Federal Govern- 
ment.—NMew York Sun. 


—Alys Pearsall Smith, daughter of Hannah Whitall Smith, has 
just been appointed general Secretary of the Young Women’s Branch 
of the British Women's Temperance Association. She was present 
and spoke at the recent convention of the W. T. C. U., at Chicago. 

—A precocious youth of town who is frequently detained after 
school hours and compelled to write a word a certain number of times 
as punishment, has had two pencils glued together in such a position 
that when he uses them two words are written simultaneously, which 
enables him to fulfill his appointment in one-half the time it takes others 
to do it. He will probably represent this district in Congress some 
day.— West Grove /ndependent. 

—tbhere are many approved methods of vaccination, and that em- 
ployed by the Board of Health in this city is perhaps as good as so 
wholesale a system can be. In one of the most carefully managed dis- 
pensaries, however, the system is highly ingenious and elaborate. The 
fresh virus is placed on an ivory point just cut from a block, and the 
charged point is then sealed up in glass until needed. The patient's 
arm is carefully washed with a disinfectant and the wound is made with 
a point charged within twenty-four hours. It is worth knowing that 
unvaccinated infants almost never recover from small-pox, and that 
there have been few well authenticated cases of fatal small-pox where 
the victims bore a well-defined vaccination mark. Itis not unusual for 
dispensary surgeons to order the vaccination of infants only a day old 
and where the operation is performed with care and the virus is 
thoroughly fresh, such a child runs small risk from vaccination.— 
N. Y. Sun. 

—The Health Commissioners of Minnesota have prohibited the ex- 
change of lead pencils among the school children. They say that 
diphtheria and other diseases are often transmitted by putting the pen- 
cil in the mouth, which is a very common habit, not only with children, 
but adults as well. 

—lItaly is so embarrassed financially by the excessive army and 
navy which she maintains as part of the “ Triple Alliance "’ of Europe, 
(Germany, Austria-Hungary, and Italy), that she desires to reduce her 
Standing army. Emperor William of Germany, however, is afraid to 
consent to this, lest the Alliance’s war power shall be impaired. Italy’s 
taxes are now too great for her to sustain, and there will have to be re- 
life from some quarter. 
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—At a Kansas City packing house,a few days ago, in eleven hours, 
3,218 cattle were killed and prepared for the beef market, an average 
of about five a minute. 


—Adelina Patti, the famous singer, who is about to come to this 
country for a six months’ concert tour, is to have, it is said, $5,000 a 
night for her singing. And this in “ hard times! ”’ 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

A SHOCKING event occurred at Chicago on the evening of the 28th 
ult. The Mayor of the city, Carter H. Harrison, was shot and killed 
in his own house,by a man named Eugene Patrick Prendergast, who is 
called a “ crank,” and is supposed to be more or lessinsane. He had, 
it is said, “* schemes for the betterment of all mankind,” and wanted the 
place of Corporation Counsel of Chicago, in order to carry them out. 
He declared that Mayor Harrison had promised him this place and had 
failed to keep his promise. He gave himself up immediately after the 
act. Intense excitement was caused in Chicago, and some of the cere- 
monies which had been arranged for the closing of the Fair were 
omitted. Harrison was about to be married to a young woman, who 
would have been his third wife. 


THE long struggle in the United States Senate over the bill to re- 
peal the purchasing clause of the Sherman Act came to an end on the 
30th, in the evening, by a vote in favor of repeal, 43 to 32. The 
measure passed was not the same bill as that passed by the House, but 
a substitute offered by Senator Voorhees of Indiana, and contains a 
declaration that it is the settled policy of the United States to coin both 
silver and gold as money. Those in favor of repeal were 22 Republi- 
cans and 21 Democrats; those opposed were 19 Democrats, 10 Repub- 
licans, and 3 Populists. The purchase of silver bullion by the Govern- 
ment will now cease. 

THE World's Fair was formally closed on Second day last, the 30th 
instant. There was very little ceremony, some which had been in- 
tended being omitted on account of the homicide of the Mayor. The 
attendance of paying visitors, the last day, was 208,173. A rough 
statement of the finances of the Fair represents that the total amount 
received by the Exposition officials will be about $25,400,000, and their 
expenditures $25,000,000. The difference will be applied to the capi- 
tal stock, which was $10,600,000, subscribed by individual subscribers 
and the city of Chicago. 


THE cost of the World’s Fair, in addition to the amount expended 
by the Exposition officials, —being the expenditure by the United States 
Government, the different States, foreign countries, etc.,—is estimated 
at $10,000,000, making the total $35,000,000. The Fair will continue 
open, and visitors will be admitted, but the work of dismantling and 
removal was begun at once, and there will be little satisfaction for sight- 
seers. 

THE civil war in Brazil continues, the insurgent fleet, commanded by 
Admiral Mello, still blockading the harbor of Rio de Janeiro. The 
President, Peixoto, has now organized another fleet, having two war 
ships in Europe, and having bought other vessels in New York, which 
will be altered for war purposes. With these it is probable that Mello 
will be compelled to abandon the blockade. The injury and loss to 
Brazil will be very great, even if the war should soon end. 


A VERY destructive fire occurred in Pittsburg on the 27th ult. 
Damage estimated at $800,000 was done to the Pittsburg Storage Com- 
pany and the Chautauqua Lake Ice Company. 


PROSPECTORS who have returned to Minneapolis from the northern 
part of Minnesota report finding gold deposits which will repay working. 

MARSHALL FIELD, of Chicago, has promised to give $1,000,000 to 
the Columbian Memorial Museum provided that $500,000 in cash is 
subscribed to the endowment fund, and that $2,000,000 of the Expo- 
sition stock is transferred to the trustees of the projected museum. 


THE Treasury Department yesterday semi-officially declared that 
there was no further fear of cholera being introduced from Europe by 
immigration, and decided to recall nearly all the surgeons of the Ma- 
rine Hospital service now stationed at the principal European ports. 


IT is announced that the remains of Lucy Stone are to be cremated, 


AT Syracuse, N. Y., on the 27th, Justice Williams decided that the 
act of 1892, which gave women the right to vote for school commission- 
ers in the rural districts, is unconstitutional. 


Gon liveth ever ! 
Wherefore, soul, despair thou never ! 
Our God is good in every place 
His love is known, his help is ‘found ; 
His mighty arm and tender grace 
Bring good from ills that hem us round. 
Easier than we think can he 
urn to joy our agony ; 
Soul, remember, mind thy pains, 
God o’er all forever reigns. 
— From the German of Zhin 
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FOR HEADACHE AND INDIGESTION 
USE HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. | 

A prominent physician of Buffalo, N. Y., says 
of it: “ I have severe headaches, and it relieves | 
them. I am fond of the pleasures of the table, | 
and as a consequence of my indulgence there, I | 
have to pay the penalty. It divides penalty 
with me. Indeed it is an indispensable article 
to me. 


NOTICES. 
*,* The Friends of Middletown Monthly | 
Meeting will celebrate the One Hundredth | 
Anniversary of the first meeting held in the | 
present meeting-house, at Langhorne, on Third- | 


day, Eleventh month 14th, at 11 a. m. 
All interested are cordially invited to attend. 


*,* Circular meetings in Eleventh month will 
occur as follows : 
5. Chichester, Pa., 3 p. m. 
12. Harveysburg, O., 3.30 p. m. 


*,* Circular meeting at Chichester, Delaware 


Co., on First-day, Eleventh month 5th, 1893, at 
3 o'clock, p. m. ANNA M. HARVEY. 


*,* A Children’s Meeting, under the care of 
the Friends’ Temperance Committee, will be 
held in the meeting-house at Langhorne, Bucks 
county, on First-day the 5th of Eleventh month, 
at 2.30 p.m. All persons interested are invited 
to attend. 

SusANNA RICH, Clerk of Committee. 


| read selections. 





caster avenue, on Fourth-day evening, Eleventh 
month 7, at 8 o’clock. .Matilda Garrigues will 
We desire a large meeting and 
invite all who are interested in our work to be 
with us. We will have important business to 
take into consideration. 

Wo. D. YARNALL, President. 

HANNAH E. Scott, Secretary. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Eleventh month 


| occur as follows : 


6. Nine Partners H. Y. M., Nine Partners, 

York. 

. Philadelphia, Race Street, Philadelphia. 

. Abington, Byberry, Pa. 

. Stanford, Chatham, N. Y. 

. Miami, Waynesville, O. 
Salem, West, O. 

. Baltimore, Little Falls, Md. 

. Easton and Saratoga, Easton, N. Y. 

. Shrewsbury and Rahway H. Y. M.,, 

Plainfield, N. J. 

18. Short Creek, Ohio. 

20. Centre, West Branch, Pa. 
Duanesburgh, Duanesburgh, N. Y. 
Fairfax, Woodlawn, Va. 

Stillwater, Richland, O. 

Blue River, Clear Creek, Ill. 
Warrington, Pipe Creek, Md. 
Burlington, Trenton, N. J. 
Southern, Camden, Del. 
Bucks, Langhorne, Pa. 


22. 
25. 
27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


*,* The annual meeting of the Association for 


| the Promotion of First-day Schools within the 
| limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting will be 


| held at 15th and Race streets, Philadelphia, 


*,* First-day evening meetings (Philadel- 
phia), will be held this month at Race St., com- 
mencing to-morrow. 


*,* Friends’ Mission First-day School will be 
resumed at Beach St. and Fairmount Avenue, to- | 
morrow, Eleventh month 5, at 3 p. m., with | 
Isaac Roberts as superintendent. The Sewing 
School at same place, commences this (Seventh- | 
day), at 2 p. m., Anna M. Green, superintend- | 
ent, and the youths’ meeting is held on Fourth- | 
day evenings, under the direction of Thomas 


Walter. The company and assistance of Friends | 00 


at these meetings will be very acceptable. 


*,* A religious meeting will be held at Friends’ 
Home for Children, 4011 Aspen St., West Phila- 
delphia, First-day Eleventh month 5, 1893, at 
3p-m. Ministering Friends, and all interested | 
persons are cordially invited. 

Take Arch St. cars, get off at Preston St., walk 
north one and a half squares to reach the Home. | 

SARAH T. R. EAVENSON, M.D. 


*,* A special meeting of the Young Temper- | 
ance Workers will be held in Room No. 1, 15th 
and Race streets, Sixth-day evening, Eleventh | 
month 10, at eight o’clock. An interesting pro- 
gram has been prepared, consisting of a talk by 
Mrs. A. C. Law, State Superintendent Mothers’ 
Meetings of Y. C. T. U.; Essay, Joseph Haines ; 
Recitation, Joseph Cod@per; Reading, Eleanor | 
K. Richards. 

It is sincerely hoped that Friends will encour- 
age the work by their presence, and that we 
may have a large meeting. Please extend notice. 

EDWARD C. D1xon, President, 
SuE H. Drxon, Secretary. 


*,* A conference under the care of Burlington 
Quarterly Meeting’s Temperance Committee will 
be held in Friends’ meeting-house, Old Spring- 
field, Burlington Co., N. J., First-day afternoon, 
Eleventh month 5, at 2.30 o’clock. A cordial 
invitation is extended to all. 

ELIZABETH ANN Rocers, Clerk. 


*,* A regular meeting of the Young Temper- 
ance Workers of West Philadelphia, will be held 
in Friends’ meeting-house, 35th street and Lan- 


| desired. 


A full attendance is 
Louis V. SMEDLEY, Clerk 
BLANCHE L. EARLY, - 


Eleventh month 4, 1893. 


The Chalfonte, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Now closed. Will open about Second month 1, 


1894. Salt water baths in the house; new and de- 
lightfully situated sun pariors. Send for illustrated 


a E. Roberts & Sons. 


Open all the year, 
Full Ocean View. 


The Revere, 


Refurnished and Improved. 


PARK AVENUE, ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 
James M. Moore, Proprietor. 


The Pennhurst, 
ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY. 


Completely remodeled and refurnished ; steam 
heat. Open all the year. 


JAMES HOOD. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL | 


Macbeth’s “pearl top”’ and 
| “pearl glass” lamp-chimneys 
do not break from heat, not 
one in a hundred. 

They are made of tough 
clear glass, clear as crystal. 


They fit the lamps they are made 
‘or. Shape controls the draft. 
raft contributes to proper com- 
ustion; that makes light; they 
mprove the light of a lamp. 


Pittsburgh. Geo. A. MacBETH Co. 


OU Don’t know what 

leather can be without 
Vacuum Leather Oil; 25¢, 
and your money back if you 
want it. 


Patent lambskin -with-wool-on 
swob and book—How to Take Care 
of Leather—both free at the store. 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. ¥. 





It is no Trouble 


for us to send you samples of Artistic Wall Pa- 
rs. One hundred for eight cents. Prices, 
rom five to fifty cents a roll. 


A. L. DIAMENT & CO., 1624 Chestnut Street. 
MEDIUM OR HEAVY-WEIGHT 


A OVERCOAT 


may be needed. We have a choice assortment of 
goods to select from, and will make them up to sat- 
sfy in fit and price. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
| Merchant Tailor, 109 N. Tenth St. 


| ____ PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 
yo) DR. WM. C, STOKES, 


| ger DENTIST, 
| 1629 CHESTNUT ST., 


| PHILADELPHIA. 








Friends’ petronage solicited. : 
| CAROLINE RAU, 
| PLAIN MILLINERY. 


736 Spring Garden Street, Phila. 
— MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS.—— 


Millinery. 2216 5. LAMBERT 


Successor to E. SHOEMAKER, 
633 North Eleventh St., Philad’a. (Private house.) 


‘It will cost you 


as a medium for advertisements will, we think, | 


be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- | 


ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 


worthy is admitted. The paper now goes to | 


about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 


ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 


its contents gives special weight to each adver | 


tisement. ge@y~When our readers answer an 


advertiser please mention that they do it upon | 
| seeing the advertisement in this paper.~¥q 


ONE To drink Three Cups 


of Ingram’s 
CENT BLENDED TEA. 


3% pounds of the above sent, prepaid, on 
receipt of Two Dollars; and if we receive Ten 
Dollars, with five other names, six packages 
(21 pounds) will be forwarded to one address. 


= 


William S. Ingram, 
| TEA DEALER, 
| $1 N. Second St. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength.— 
Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 
Royal Baking Powder Company, 

106 Wall St., New York. 


“Good Times’”’ 


or 
‘‘Bad Times’”’ 
Our Prices 


are fixed to suit. 
When we are selling hand- 
some gold embossed papers for 
twelve and fifteen cents per 


piece you may know we are up 
to the times. 


Fidelity Wall Paper Co. 


i2 N. ‘Lith St., Phila. 
pes” Three doors from Market Street. 


Alfred J. Ferris, 
PRINTER. 


Periodicals. 
Pamphlets. 
Plain Work, 


29 N. Seventh Street. 





|For Dry Goods 


——THE BEST PLACE I8s-—— 


Strawbridge & Clothier’s 
MARKET 
EIGHTH 
FILBERT 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted 
exclusively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
mings, 


STREETS. 


Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, 


Gloves, House- Furnishing Goods, 


Carpets, 


| Ready-Made Dresses and Wraps, and everything 


that may be needed either for dress or house 
furnishing purposes. It is believed that unusual 
inducements are offered, as the stock is among 
the largest to be found in the American market, 


and the prices are guaranteed to be uniformly 


as low as elsewhere un similar qualities of goods. | 


BENJAMIN GREEN, 
CARPETS. 


33 North Second Street, 


All Floor Coverings 
Standard Goods 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SON 


902 Spring Garden Street, Philadelphia. 
Wall Papers 


New and desirable styles for ’93. 
WINDOW SHADES 
Careful attention given to all orders. 


8. F. Ba LDERSTON, M. BALDERSTON 


RIENDS’ BOOKS FOR SALE BY 
Friends’ Book Association 


S. Wi. Gor. Fifteenth and Race Streets, Phila. 


Price. Mailed 
Rarclay’s Apology, ) 6 
B.rel-y’s Catechism, ... 5 29 
Lite of William tenn ByS M 
Janney. Cloth, 
Paper, 

Life of George Fox 
Janney loth, 
Conve'sations on Re! 
jects ByS ™ 
Peace Principles 
ByS M J nney, 
Summary of Ch: isti-n Doctrines, 
Paper, 
Vital Re 
Paper, 
History of Friends. By S M 

Janney. 4 volumes, cloth, 
4v lumes, sheep, 
Hi-torv of the Separati n. By 
S M.Jann y 1 velume, cl: th, 
Memoir of S. M Janney, 
Journal of Je shhn Woolm n, 
Whitter, 
No Cross, No Crown. By Wil- 
liam Pen : s 


100 

° 25 

By 8. M. 

E 1.00 
igious Sub- 

anney, a) 
txem) lified 


igion. By 8.M Janney 


Price. 


- 1.25 


Mailed. 
1.37 
1.90 


Journal of Sarah Hunt, : 

T e Quakers By St rr- -Turner, 1.75 

hise aud Progress of Friends 
By William Penn... 

William Penn’s Letter to his 
Wite and Children Paper. 

Lite of James and Locretia Mott, 1.50 

Attobiography of ate Hal- 
lowell 6 

Dr Parrish’s Letter 

A Reasonable Faith 
Friends 

Holy Life H “Turford, . 

Old Fashioned Quakerism. ’ ‘By 
Wm Pollard 

Rules of Discipline of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting 

Christian Rantiem. By Wm Dell, 

Dymond on War, 

Essays, Testimonies of Truth 
Ry J Johnson, 

Rerepe of Thonght and Feeling 


' to hrenn 


28 
-06 
1.65 


-10 15 


-06 


4 
23 


By three 


44 


Al 
.09 
| 


17 


a) 


Reco! lections of Charles Kirk, . a 55 


Philadelphia. | 


Maria P us 
1203 Beles, . 


<ot8S WILLIAM HEACOCK, 24 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


Office, 1313 Vine St., 


Residence, 1516 Brown St., 


Telephone 4036. PHILADELPHIA. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER, 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 


* CARRIAGES TO HIRE. 


HENRY | HOUSEAND SIGN PAINTING. — 


“ai Durable Work. Reliable Workmen, 
ELLIS. \ss'Nonn 304 st, 12. 10th St, 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters, Buicvers, ano (Contractors. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 

1125 Sheaff St., (first Street above Race), 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 


5. R. RICHARDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


A-CORN SALVE _ 


oR Removes the Toe Corn Every Time 
& y NO PAIN NO POISON. 
“4 Sold by druggists, or sent by mail for 15c. 
Giant Chemical Co., 
| A trial size box sent for a 
2-cent stamp. 





305 Cherry St. 


THE use of the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 
| as a medium for advertisements will, we think, 
| be found very satisfactory. A careful supervis- 
| ion is exercised, and nothing known to be un- 
| worthy is admitted. The paper now goes 

about 3300 persons, reaching, say, 15,000 read- 
| ers, and its size and shape, and the character of 
| its contents gives special weight to each adver- 
pes ‘Vhen our readers answer an 
| advertiser please mention that they do it upon 


eeing the advertisement in this paper. “(aq 


| tisement. 


Price. Mailed. 
J. John- 


J. Johnson. 


Scriptural Watchword 
son, 

Treasu’y ‘of Farts. 
Six velumes, 


55 
65 


Veena land I. 


3538 zs 
p 
- 


£ 


E-says on the Views or rrienus. 
By ‘toh J Cornell. Paper, . 
Fi xibl cover 
Dissertation on Christian Minis- 
try 4.Jackson. Paper, 
Cc ‘oth, 
Gea-vered Tre ‘psures 
Poets, 
Conver-ations on the Queries. 
Dy mm Gee Ge, ow ewe 
Tu Peace ; 
Plan Path. 
Journal of Hugh Judge, 
Life of Isaac T Hopper, ied 
Jour al«f John Comly,.... . 2: 
Dev«tional Poems, No 2, 
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